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RITING about Xenophon’s de- 
scription of Socrates, Bertrand 
Russell said that “a stupid man’s 
report of what a clever man says is never 


St accurate, because he unconsciously translates 
ing what he hears into something that he can 
jon understand.”! There is no occasion for beg- 
(4 ging excuse from this indictment as we at- 
“a tempt to characterize the Jew of Copernican 
East 


stature, whose mind was the fulcrum upon 
which the universe took an unexpected turn 
and revealed a hidden portion of itself never 
tefore seized by the human mind. 

In the 1905 Year Book of Physics, Albert 
Einstein, at that time an examiner in the 
Swiss patent office in Bern, published several 
mticles on different subjects. One had the 
title, “On the Electrodynamics of Bodies in 
Movement.” It was distinguished by the fact 
that it quoted no other experts—the writer 


6 
timself spoke with authority. This was the 
9 \npretentious birth of the special theory of 
rativity. There was no immediate, wide- 
0 spread acclaim, although this small paper 
Soke of the Archimedean point by which 
1” he universe was moved. Later, upon exam- 
ming the paper, a Polish professor at the 
. niversity of Cracow exclaimed, “A new 
/ 


opernicus has been born!” 


79 A second of the Year Book essays dealt 
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with the photoelectric effect, that is, with the 
quantum law for the emission and absorption 
of light. Einstein received the 1922 Nobel 
Prize for this research, and by it he contrib- 
uted to quantum mechanics, from which in- 
terpretation of the universe he later departed 
and discovered himself opposing the greater 
number of his scientific contemporaries. A 
third of his 1905 articles introduced, under 
the auspices of the formula, E = mc’, con- 
siderations which were to lead to the release 
of atomic energy forty years later. Max Born 
has said that the 1905 Year Book is “one of 
the most remarkable volumes in the whole 
of scientific literature.’”” Einstein made it so. 

The physicist was born in 1879 in Bavaria. 
His early life was spent in Munich. His 
father was a free thinker of Jewish ancestry 
who was a partner in an electrochemical 
company. No religious ceremonies were ob- 
served in the Einstein home. While suffering 
under what he thought were the coercive 
procedures of the schools, young Einstein 
early acquired an interest in mathematics. 
Not without some difficulties, he entered and 
graduated from the Swiss Polytechnic School 
in Zurich, meanwhile having renounced both 
German citizenship and any official ties with 
Judaism. After graduation, he finally secured 
a position as a patent examiner in Bern 
(1902). While tending to this “shoemaker’s 
job,” he pursued his research in theoretical 
physics on the side. When recognition began 
to come his way, he moved into the universi- 
ties in various professorial and lecturing ca- 
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pacities. On the application form for the post 
at Prague, he recorded his religious affilia- 
tion as “Mosaic,” though this was evidently 
a concession to the formal application re- 
quirements of the state. 

In 1914 Einstein accepted a research post 
with the Royal Prussian Academy of Science 
in Berlin. The year 1915 saw the publication 
of a famous paper which set forth the general 
theory of relativity. After World War I, he 
travelled and lectured in Europe, America, 
and Asia, while continuing his work in the 
Berlin Academy. He did not return to Ger- 
many after 1933. In that year, he accepted an 
appointment to the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton. There he died in 1955. 
Fifteen years before, he had written to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on August 2, 1939. 


Some recent work by E. Fermi and L. Szilard 
which has been communicated to me in manuscript 
leads me to expect that the element Uranium may 
be turned into a new and important source of 
energy in the immediate future. . . . A single bomb 
of this type... exploded in a port... might 
very well destroy the whole port, together with the 
surrounding territory... 


Thus, the compact formula, E = mc’, of his 
1905 paper found terrifying expression in 
the miracles and disasters of the atomic era. 
When later questioned about his role, he 
responded reluctantly, saying each word sep- 
arately, “Yes, I pressed the button.’”* 

On one of his visits to the United States, 
Einstein saw his features carved in bas-relief 
at the Riverside Church in New York, the 
only living man among hundreds of saints, 
scientists, kings, and philosophers who have 
most significantly contributed to making the 
modern world what it is today. On this 
solemn occasion, his sense of humor proved 
victor over other sentiments, for he turned 
to the pastor, saying, “I might have imagined 
that they could make a Jewish saint out of 
me, but I never thought I’d become a Prot- 
estant one!” 

On November 7, 1944, Einstein wrote to 
Max Born, “In our scientific expectation we 
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have grown antipodes. You believe in God 
playing dice and I in perfect laws in the 
world of things existing as real objects, 
which I try to grasp in a wildly speculative 
way.”® The scientist’s proclamation that 
“God does not play dice with the world” 
can guide us to an understanding of several 
important features of his life and thought. 


I. His Simplicity and Humility 


The simplicity and brevity of the remark 
about God is a sign of the general lack of 
affectation and the deep humility in his 
speech, conduct, and thought. 

In this simple, lucid phrase he is able to 
sum up his difference in perspective from his 
colleagues in a complex field of scientific in 
terpretations. On another occasion, whe 
asked how it was that he did not immediatel} 
perceive that his early formula, E = mc 
meant that every ounce of matter contained 
such vast energy, he responded with char 
acteristic clarity, “If a fabulously rich ma 
never spends any money, no one can estimate 
the size of his fortune.”® Although Einstein's 
name has commonly been a symbol of thé 
extremely intricate and the incomprehensible 
his writings generally are easily read and hi 
thoughts are quickly distilled from them. On 
of his biographers, Antonina Vallenti 
rightly said that he had a “horror of unnece 
sary words.” This infrequently noted trai 
of the scientist may be confirmed by obser 
ing, through the veil of translation, the lucid 
ity and directness of his style and thought 1 
both The World As I See It and Out of M 
Later Years, collections of his essays in sc 
ence, religion, and public affairs. Einstein 
readable in ways in which Spinoza, Kan 
Hegel, and Wittgenstein are not. He dis 
played a remarkable facility to express 1 
commonly understood words and analogié 


even the most complex topics of theoretic 


physics. Although his style does not have t 
thunder and lightning of a poetic Nietzsch 
it possesses its brevity and lucidity, mar 
not generally found among German philos¢ 
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phers and scientists, who frequently write in 
ponderous, complex sentences. 

The simple and clear words with which 
Einstein spoke and wrote are symptomatic 
of the simplicity and commonness of his per- 
sonality. He had a delightful sense of humor, 
loved to converse with children, was devoted 
to his family, and was moved by a deep con- 
cern for the welfare of others. His generosity 
and self-effacing temperament were such as 
often to be costly to his own welfare. To 
human liberty and enlightenment he was re- 
ligiously dedicated. The ordinary strivings 
of men for fame, pleasure, and wealth were 
alien to his Spinozistic personality. “Even 
when I was a fairly precocious young man,” 
he said, “the nothingness of the iiopes and 
srivings which chases most men restlessly 
through life came to my _ consciousness 
with considerable vitality.”7 He seemed al- 
ways to be embarrassed by the tide of at- 
tention and honor which swept over him. On 
ocasions he left the impression that to him it 
was a hilarious joke, just as if the adulation 
was really intended for someone else. With 
fuukempt hair, shrouded in a _ rumpled 
weater and unpressed trousers, and with 
wckless feet reluctantly encased in shoes, he 
surned the bourgeois formalities and cere- 
monies with which “civilized” life sur- 
runded him and sometimes attempted to 
mother him. “I believe that a simple and 
assuming manner of life is best for every- 
one,” he affirmed, “best both for the body 
and the mind.”’§ “Attending funerals is some- 
thing one does to please the people around 
ts. In itself it is meaningless. It seems to me 
not unlike the zeal we polish our shoes with 
ery day just so that no one will say we 
ae wearing dirty shoes.”® With Spinoza he 
vas inclined to respond to a world which, in 
tissionary spirit, wanted to make him as- 
‘ume the veneer of sophistication, “A man 
‘never better for having a fine gown. It is 
iireasonable to wrap up things of little or 
” value in a precious cover.” 

One of the reasons for Einstein’s aliena- 


tion from this world’s modes of aspiration, 
dress, and behavior was the passion and 
depth of thought hidden within him. In many 
ways he was a stranger among us, free from 
the customs and obligations under which we 
toil. There was also an asceticism about him 
which has characterized many men of genius 
and saintliness. His colleague and friend, 
Philipp Frank, says that “he always managed 
to maintain a certain ‘free space’ around 
himself which protected him from all dis- 
turbances, a space large enough to contain a 
world erected by an artistic and scientific 
imagination.”!® Authentic and distinguished 
existence for man is found in the intellect’s 
contemplation of the rational structure of the 
universe. What counts among men is how 
they think and what they think, not how 
they dress, whether they receive applause, or 
how materially prosperous they are. This 
perspective was clearly revealed in his “Au- 
tobiographical Notes” in P. A. Schilpp’s vol- 
ume, Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist. 
The forty-seven pages in which the scientist 
discloses himself contain only several short 
paragraphs of personal references and remi- 
niscences. The remainder is a presentation of 
his reflections on and contributions to scien- 
tific thought : an autobiography in mathemat- 
ical equations! “The essential in the being of 
a man of my type,” he said, “‘lies precisely 
in what he thinks and how he thinks, not in 
what he does or suffers.”!! As he once ob- 
served, he was not cut out for “tandem or 
teamwork.” 

Not only were his personal bearing and 
his style simple, but in a real sense his 
thought was also, even his distinctly scientific 
reflections. Perhaps it was profound precisely 
because of its simplicity. His mind penetrated 
to the heart of an issue and, shrugging off 
the confusing maze of superficial and confus- 
ing details, laid bare the essence of the mat- 
ter. This may be said even of his most notable 
achievement, the theory of relativity. Defin- 
ing precisely the few postulates necessary for 
interpreting motion, in an elegant and short 
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series of deductions he reconstructed, in the 
special theory of 1905, our scientific under- 
standing of the universe, shattering the New- 
tonian world view with its doctrines of the 
absoluteness and independence of space and 
time. Mathematics, the tool of scientific in- 
quiry, is par excellence the language of pre- 
cision, simplicity, and elegance. In brief and 
lucid form, through Einstein’s idiom it tells 
us of the simplicity of nature. How much 
more simply can the deep mysteries of mass- 
energy relations be expressed than in the 
phrase, E = mc?? Even when we are pressed 
into domains of Einstein’s science where our 
mastery of the mathematical language fails 
us, the impression of the simplicity of both 
the scientific descriptions and of the reality 
described nevertheless pours in upon us, as 
when in the general theory of relativity de- 
ductions commence with the compact little 
formula, ds? = gi,dx;dx,. In Einstein as in 
Spinoza, the complexities of the vast and 
majestic universe about us are reducible to 
very simple catevories, when one looks to 
the heart of natu.e and possesses the proper 
language for describing what he sees. ““The 
most incomprehensible thing about the 
world,” he observed, “is that it is compre- 
hensible.”!* 

While the vigorous and creative energies 
of his mind frequently carried him to the 
point of divorce from the common walks of 
life, he exhibited a compassion for the suffer- 
ings of his fellow men, an interest in children 
and students, a sense of humor, a love of 
music, and a humility such as has marked 
those we have judged as the most saintly 
among men. Shortly after 1905 the world 
recognized that a new Copernicus had been 
born. At his death in 1955, it honored, not 
only a man around whose mind the universe 
had turned, but also one of great integrity, 
compassion, and humility. 


II. His Views of God and Religion 


The word “God” will be found in Ein- 
stein’s vocabulary, as the subject of “God 


- men is the object sought by religion, whe 
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does not play dice” indicates. Its sense is 
not, however, obvious. 

Physical reality in its mathematical sim- J. 
plicity was for Einstein an object, not J ; 
merely of the understanding, but also of the 
affections. He says, 


Out yonder there was this huge world, which 
exists independently of us human beings and which 
stands before us like a great, eternal riddle, at least P 
partially accessible to our inspection and thinking. @ ° 
The contemplation of this world beckoned like aM m 
liberation, and I soon noticed that many a mani ¢ 
whom I had learned to esteem and to admire had 
found inner freedom and security in devoted oc- 
cupation with it. The mental grasp of this extra- 
personal world within the frame of the given possi- Mm ¢¢ 
bilities swam as highest aim half consciously andi m 
half unconsciously before my mind’s eye. Similarly 
motivated men of the present and of the past, as 
well as the insights which they had achieved, were 
the friends which could not be lost. The road to 
this paradise was not as comfortable and alluringgam the 
as the road to religious paradise; but it has provedii |jy 
itself as trustworthy, and I have never regretted (), 
having chosen it.” 


The search for a meaningful life is a requ te 
ligious response, according to the scientist. 
He conceived religion as basically a practigam 
cal activity. Its function is “to make cleagg™g™' 
. . . fundamental ‘ends and valuations anda) 
to set them fast.in the emotional life of th 
individual. . . Moreover, the goal iy. 
religion is service of others: “Man is her@@ieer; 
for the sake of other men—above all fom’ 2 
those upon whose smile and well-being ot 
own happiness depends, and also for thi ele 
countless unknown souls with whose fat 
we are connected by a bond of sympathy.” 
Einstein’s judgment on the function of ré 
ligion was very similar to Spinoza’s (¢ 
Theologico-Political Treatise). For both 
them, the end of religion was the inculca 
tion of obedience.!* 

A distinctly humane type of life amo 
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one is left with a teaching which is capable of 
curing all the social ills of humanity. It is the duty 
of every man of good will to strive steadfastly in 
his own little world to make this teaching of pure 
humanity a living force, so far as he can.” 


Einstein therefore counted Buddha and 
Spinoza as well as Jesus among the select 
hich gl croup of creative and authentic religious 
ne personalities. It is the moral example of 
king. @ such persons which constitutes one of the 
ke alg most vigorous and elevating impulses to 
man (iM selfless religious living. 
+ had In general, Einstein was an opponent of 


hye institutionalized religion with its creeds and 
ponsi- ceremonies—in short, with its stifling at- 
y andj™ mosphere of conformity and coercion, which 
uilarly@M he hated so intensely. While holding to a 
religious position which may be termed 


ethical idealism, he nevertheless recognized 
that the high moral values which enrich our 
lives are communicated to us in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Consequently, he fre- 
quently assumed a. favorable attitude toward 
the historical religious heritage of the West, 
a7 when he invested his prestige and ener- 
ges in Zionist activities. The substance of 
ur traditional religious values is, according 
to him, 


practi® 


ee and self-responsible development of the indi- 


oal OMMM vidual so that he will freely and joyfully put his 
is her@@Mtergies at the service of the community of man. 
all fom! attention is paid to the content and not to the 
saa a orm, the same words may be considered as the 
pression of the fundamental democratic prin- 
for th tiple” 

se fat 

athy How did Einstein think of God? On one 


xcasion, Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein cabled 
tim, “Do you believe in God?” With charac- 
ltistic brevity and frankness, Einstein re- 
jonded, “I believe in Spinoza’s God, who 
tveals himself in a harmony among all peo- 
Pk, not in a God who worries about the 
tiny and actions of men.”’2° It is not 
infair, then, to say that the term “God” 
tsignated, for the physicist, the mathe- 
hatical-like, impersonal structure of physi- 
‘l reality. Perhaps one modification is 
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needed, although we cannot be absolutely 
certain. The mathematical structure of phys- 
ical reality may not itself be Einstein’s God 
—God is the spirit or mind which conceives 
or thinks that structure. For, on occasions he 
expressed himself thus: “My religion con- 
sists of a humble admiration of the illimita- 
ble superior spirit who reveals himself in 
the slightest details we are able to perceive 
with our frail and feeble minds. That deeply 
emotional conviction of the presence of a 
superior reasoning power, which is revealed 
in the incomprehensible universe forms my 
idea of God.”*! The personal pronouns 
“who” and “himself” were evidently inad- 
vertent inexactitudes, for the evidences over- 
whelmingly testify that his God was as im- 
personal as Spinoza’s. In other passages, he 
unequivocally rejected the ideas that God 
can assume attitudes, will reward or punish 
the objects of creation, and that the indi- 
vidual survives the death of his body.?? In- 
telligence is manifest in the universe, but not 
providential care. We may add a phrase, 
then, to the incisive Einsteinian aphorism 
inscribed in Fine Hall, Princeton, and say, 
“God is subtle, but it is neither benevolent 
nor malicious.” A short paragraph, “On 
Scientific Truth,” from Einstein’s World 
As I See It will further illumine his convic- 
tions about God and truth. Notice again the 
mention of Spinoza in the passage. 


(1) It is difficult even to attach a precise meaning 
to the term “scientific truth.” So different is the 
meaning of the word “truth” according to whether 
we are dealing with a fact of experience, a math- 
ematical proposition, or a scientific theory. “Reli- 
gious truth” conveys nothing clear to me at all. 
(2) Scientific research can reduce superstition by 
encouraging people to think and survey things in 
terms of cause and effect. Certain it is that a con- 
viction, akin to religious feeling, of the rationality 
or intelligibility of the world lies behind all 
scientific work of a higher order. 

(3) This firm belief, a belief bound up with deep 
feeling, in a superior mind that reveals itself in 
the world of experience, represents my conception 
of God. In common parlance this may be described 
as “pantheistic.” (Spinoza) 
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(4) Denominational traditions I can only consider 
historically and psychologically ; they have no other 
significance for me.” 

There are a number of references in 
Einstein’s writings to a “cosmic religious 
experience.” In The World As I See It, he 
described rather inadequately three stages 
in the genealogy of religion. First, among 
primitive men, fear evoked religious ideas 
and practices. Second, we discover in his- 
tory the emergence of a social and moral 
conception of God, who exercises providen- 
tial care over his creatures. This God is 
conceived anthropomorphically. Third, in 
the case of the cosmic religious experience, 
there is no anthropomorphically conceived 
God who is the object of the feeling. 


The individual feels the nothingness of human de- 
sires and aims and the sublimity and marvellous 
order which reveal themselves both in Nature and 
in the world of thought. He looks upon individual 
existence as a sort of prison and wants to experi- 
ence the universe as a single significant whole. 

The religious geniuses of all ages have been 
distinguished by this kind of religious feeling, 
which knows no dogma and no God conceived in 
man’s image; so that there can be no church whose 
central teachings are based on it. Hence it is 
precisely among the heretics of every age that we 
find men who were filled with the highest kind of 
religious feeling and were in many cases regarded 
by their contemporaries as atheists, sometimes also 
as saints.” 


Einstein called this experience mystical. In 
his judgment, it is the source of true art 
and science as well as the fountain of au- 
thentic religious living. It is Spinoza’s in- 
tellectual love of God. But, for both Ein- 
stein and Spinoza, the affections as well as 
the intellect are wrapped up in it. The cos- 
mic religious feeling is truly a state of awe, 
and in it man finds true humanity. Not to 
experience it is to be as good as dead. And 
“in this sense, and in this sense only,” says 
Einstein, “I belong to the ranks of devoutly 
religious men.”*5 

Einstein’s cosmic religious feeling is not 
only the via mystica; it is also the via sci- 
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entiae. “Science, at its greatest, is identical 
with religion, at its most sublime,’’* he as- 
serted. The most important function of art 
and science is to awaken this feeling in men 
and to nourish it.27 Moreover, by the ener- 
gies of this feeling, men are moved to cre- 
ative scientific thought. 

The cosmic religious experience is the strongest 
and the noblest, deriving from behind scientific 
research. No one who does not appreciate the 
terrific exertions, the devotion, without which 
pioneer creation in scientific thought cannot come 
into being can judge the strength of the feeling 
out of which alone such work, turned away as it is 
from immediate practical life, can grow. 

What deep faith in the rationality of the structure 
of the world, what a longing to understand eve 
a small glimpse of the reason revealed in the world 
there must have been in Kepler and Newton !* 


Science, religion, and. art are three expres 
sions of the love of God. That love of di 
vinity consists in an understanding of and 
affection for the elegant simplicity 0 
thought deposited in physical reality. In at 
address in Berlin on the occasion of Ma 
Planck’s 60th birthday, Einstein asserte( 
that “the state of mind which enables a ma 
to do work of this kind [involving extrao 
dinary will power and discipline directed 
the most general scientific problems] is ak! 
to that of the religious worshipper or t 
lover ; the daily effort comes from no delil 
erate intention or programme, but straigh 
from the heart.’’*® The roots of science a 
found in this feeling. Science, in turn, pu 
fies the religious impulse of primitive 4 
outrageous anthropomorphisms. In additid 
to this negative function, science positive 
contributes to “a religious spiritualization ¢ 
our understanding of life.”8° “Science wi 
out religion is lame, re‘igion without scien 
is blind,’’*! he said, perhaps dredging 
from memory at this point the Kantian ¢ 
tum, “Concepts without percepts are emp 
percepts without concepts are blind.” Bo 
science and religion will perish in the 4 
sence of the cosmic religious feeling. 
Einstein’s pacifism, with its testimonies 
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his fellow feeling and his social concern, 
must be left aside. A few observations 
should be made, however, about his connec- 
tions with the Zionist movement. Although 
he loosed himself from institutionalized re- 
ligion and maintained a critical attitude to- 
ward the traditional conception of God, he 
found himself moved by the conspiracy of 
circumstances, especially in Germany, to 
identify himself with the Jewish commu- 
nity. In the 1930’s he said, “It was when I 
came to Germany, fifteen years ago, that I 
discovered that I was a Jew and I owe this 
discovery more to non-Jews than to Jews.’’3? 
The everlasting longing for independence, 
the cultivation of creative intellectual enter- 
prises, and the love of justice among the 
Jews “prove to me that it is my destiny to 
belong to them.”*? Einstein became friends 
with Chaim Weizmann after World War I. 
He then helped those supporting the Zionist 
movement, though he never officially joined 
the movement itself and was never a politi- 
cal Zionist. His motives were chiefly of a 
humanitarian nature. Above all, the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem interested him. 
Consequently, his first trip to the United 
States in 1921 was for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for the University and the Zionist 
movement. 

The nature of Einstein’s religious orienta- 
tion dictated that his Zionist sympathies 
would be of a general cultural and human- 
itarian character. To him Judaism was not a 
creed. It was a way of serving men and 
sanctifying life. Nor was Judaism a political 
entity, in his opinion. He would only go so 
far as to concede that a Palestinian center 
for Judaism would give unity and direction 
to the ongoing cultural life of Jews every- 
where. In Zionism, we discover a technique 
or creating a feeling of self-respect among 
Jews and also for providing a refuge, 
though an inadequate one, for homeless peo- 
ples. He recognized that, while his position 
‘ccasionally gave strength and prestige to 
Jewish nationalism and religious orthodoxy, 
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the humanitarian and cultural benefits out- 
weighed these unsatisfactory results.*4 “TI 
believe,” he said, “that the existence of a 
Jewish cultural center will strengthen the 
moral and political position of the Jews all 
over the world, by virtue of the very fact 
that there will be in existence a kind of em- 
bodiment of the interests of the whole Jew- 
ish people.” Einstein felt deeply the obli- 
gation of the Jews to place at the disposal of 
mankind their intellectual and moral herit- 
age in order that the struggle for peace and 
humane behavior might prove victorious. 


Those who are raging today against the ideals of 
reason and individual liberty and are trying tc 
establish a spiritless state-slavery by brute force 
rightly see in us their irreconcilable foes. History 
has given us a difficult row to hoe; but so long as 
we remain devoted servants of truth, justice, and 
liberty, we shall continue not merely to survive as 
the oldest of living peoples, but by creative work 
to bring forth fruits which contribute to the en- 
noblement of the human race, as heretofore.” 


III. Conclusion 


Philipp Frank observes that one of Ein- 
stein’s most characteristic traits was 


his intractable hatred of any form of coercion arbi- 
trarily imposed by one group of people on another. 
He detested the idea of the oppressor preventing 
the oppressed from following their inclinations and 
developing their natural talents, and turning them 
into automatons. On the other hand Albert was 
also conscious of the natural laws of the universe; 
he felt that there are great eternal laws of 
nature.... This dual attitude—hatred for the 
arbitrary laws of man and devotion to the laws of 
nature— .. . accompanied Einstein throughout his 
life and explains many of his actions that have 
been considered peculiar and inconsistent.” 


The laws, eustoms, and expectations of 
men are part of the face of nature. Reality 
or God lies hidden beneath. In this Spino- 
zistic deity, we find the natural habitation of 
creative reason and the object of the cosmic 
religious feeling. Nothing in this world— 
the principalities and powers of politics, eco- 
nomics, race, or organized religion—can co- 
erce men whose spirits, liberated from the 
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bonds of this world, are caught up in the 
intellectual love of God. 

Some, of the symbols of liberation and 
union with the divine in Einstein were non- 
conformist dress, world-shattering thoughts, 
compassion for his fellow men, a sense of 
the ridiculousness of conventional behavior, 
and a deep humility. The signs that he 
could not completely escape flesh and 
blood, and indeed felt obliged to participate 
in the contests of this world, were his sup- 
port of pacifism, his dedication to Zionist 
ideals, his participation in the League of 
Nations, his contest against those “cool 
blond people [who] . . . have no psycho- 
logical comprehension of others,” and his 
courage and realism in deciding, contrary to 
his personal feelings, to press the button 
which signaled the opening of the atomic 
era. 

In his use of mathematics as the key to 
an understanding of nature, his view of 
physical reality, his faith in the competence 
of reason, his interpretation of the divine, 
his attitude toward organized religion and 
its function, and his personality and con- 
duct, Einstein was a twentieth-century Spin- 
oza. Just as in Spinoza’s case, subsequent 
generations will turn in the verdict that he 
was, despite his failure to live up to ortho- 
dox expectations, a genuinely religious per- 
son. Observe how well Friedrich Schleier- 
macher’s tribute to Spinoza applies to him. 


The high World-Spirit pervaded him; the In- 
finite was his beginning and his end; the Universe 
was his only and his everlasting love. In holy in- 
nocence and in deep humility he beheld himself 
mirrored in the eternal world, and perceived how he 
also was its most worthy mirror. He was full of 
religion, full of the Holy Spirit. Wherefore, he 
stands there alone and unequalled; master in his 
art, yet without disciples and without citizenship, 
sublime above the profane tribe.™ 
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Cognitive Possibilities of Religious Intuition 


HOWARD R. BURKLE* 


ONSIDERED philosophically, re- 
ligious knowledge enjoys no privi- 
leges. Like any other form of know]l- 

edge it must choose among a limited number 
of possible epistemologies and give a plau- 
sible account of its procedures, special inter- 
ests and limitations. 

Religious knowledge may be empirical: in 
which case it draws upon the flow of sensa- 
tions which arise out of interaction with the 
environment. It may be rationalistic: which 
means that it calls upon the mind to generate 
concepts out of the material innate to its 
own substance. It may be authoritarian: in 
which case it appeals to some external 
source—_a sacred book, institution or per- 
son—for the information which it believes 
tas been deposited there for its edification. 
Or it may be intuitional: which implies that 
it derives its notions from the organic and 
emotional intimations which well up contin- 
uously from the depths of the self. 

These knowledge orientations are basic 
because they arise from an emphasis on var- 
ious facets of the very structure of human 
lature: empiricism from an emphasis on the 
‘nse organs, rationalism on the intellect, 
authoritarianism on the will as executive 
gent, and intuition on the emotions and 
‘ubeonsciousness. 

Each of these general approaches has 
proved its abiding usefulness to theology. 
They have all served as the basis of impor- 
nt theological systems, and at this late date 


*HOWARD R. BURKLE is Associate Profes- 
“rt of Philosophy and Religion in Grinnell College. 
He is author of the article “Toward a Christian 
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Scholar (Dec., 1958, Vol. XLI, No. 4). The 
Mesent paper was read at the annual meeting of 
‘te Rocky Mountain Section of NABI held at the 
Cotter School of Religion, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
October 30-31, 1959. 
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no one of them is likely to triumph over the 
others as the sole religious approach. None- 
theless, it would appear that intuition has a 
certain appropriateness to religion which the 
others lack. There is a special bond between 
religion and intuition because the core activ- 
ities of spiritual aspiration—prayer, worship 
and meditation—are, like intuition, move- 
ments of the interior life, occurring at 
depths which escape the full scrutiny of con- 
sciousness. If these spiritual experiences are 
to have cognitive significance, it would ap- 
pear that they should be interpreted as spe- 
cial forms of intuition. Consequently, I be- 
lieve that there is a need to reflect upon the 
meaning of intuition and to consider what it 
has to offer as a vehicle for explicating the 
cognitive potentialities of religious experi- 
ence. 


I. Intuition Seems Unpromising 


That intuition should be considered a use- 
ful instrument for religion is not surprising, 
but that it should be regarded as a promising 
means of enhancing the stature of religion 
as a cognitive discipline is bound to seem 
strange. At present intuition stands in phil- 
osophical disrepute. Whether it is used to 
designate the mysterious promptings which 
guide feminine betters to pick equine win- 
ners at the track, or the flash of predatory 
sagacity by which juvenile chess prodigies 
see how to checkmate international cham- 
pions in ten moves, or the powers of extra- 
sensory perception exercised by certain ex- 
traordinary individuals, or the rapturous 
vision of the Absolute described by mystics, 
intuition connotes the occult, the irrational 
and the arbitrary. 

Therefore, a fresh appeal to intuition may 
seem like a desperate attempt to defend the 
rationality of religion on the only ground 
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which scientific inquiry has not yet thor- 
oughly undermined: the inner man. It will 
strike others as a violation of Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s warning against letting our mystical 
impulses overpower our logical or scientific 
powers. And to still others, recourse to in- 
tuition will be interpreted as Brunner views 
mysticism—a sinful stratagem by which 
man tries to capture and manipulate God. 

Such suspicions arise because intuition 
has become the refuge of those who do not 
believe that knowledge of God is possible. 
We tend to accept the phenomenalist’s defi- 
nition of the religious situation: we assume 
that the manifold of sensations which com- 
prises our conscious life places an imper- 
vious film before the mind. Even if like 
William James we sense that in the subcon- 
sciousness we are “conterminous and contin- 
uous,” with “a More” of the same quality 
as our own higher selves,’ we do not claim 
to know what the More is. Like Bertocci, 
who amplifies James’ point, we do not con- 
sider religious experience a source of knowl- 
edge, but “of moral power and inspiration.”? 
We see ourselves with only the subjective 
effects of what is assumed to be God’s im- 
pact upon us from the dimension beyond all 
possible human experience. Like Karl 
Heim’s prisoners who tap out messages on 
the walls of their cells trying to communi- 
cate with other prisoners who are assumed 
to be nearby, we watch the strange move- 
ments of our environment and listen to the 
music of our feelings, wistfully wondering 
whether they constitute evidence of their 
creator. 


II. The Intuitionist Claims to Disclose 
the Super-Rational 


One reason for the obscurantist reputa- 
tion of intuition is that it has lost its once 
important role in rational inquiry. Once, as 
in Plato’s “figure of the divided line,’’* in- 
tuition was thought of as the highest stage 
of knowledge. It was the act of seeing all 
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proximate truths in their dependence upon 
the Idea of the Good and in their relation to 
each other. Intuition brought all preliminary 
stages of reasoning to full intelligibility. 
This no longer holds, however, in the the- 
ory of knowledge which has obtained since 
Descartes ; this view, which Mascall calls the 
“modern ideal” as opposed to the “tradi- 
tional” one, prizes analytical clarity and 
logical consistency above all else. It is more 


interested in avoiding error rather than in i 7] 
seeing deeply. It prefers to manipulate Hi {y 
rather than to contemplate.5 In order to in 
compete under these altered standards of in- BM ok 
telligibility, intuition has turned away from@iM th 
consciousness and become more and more the 
identified with emotional and organic expe- v0 
rience. ins 

The intuitionist does not consider this agi {or 
move toward irrationalism; in fact, he seesmil abl 
it as the development of a deeper kind off con 
knowledge, a new version of the old claimii wo: 
to ultimate intelligibility. Now a new note fui 
of defensiveness is heard ; intuition is not sa I 
much the culmination and support of analyt 3 trie 
ical intelligence as it is its rival. whi 

Bergson, for example, deliberately ford 
mulates his doctrine of intuition as a coungi™ sou 
terpoise to scientific rationality. Whereagii wit 
science is symbolic and abstract, intuition 193 dist 
direct and concrete. So the comparison cong that 
tinues, always in favor of intuition. Whereagii tect 
science views objects externally, 
grasps them directly from inside. Science ig of ( 
static, analytical, practical and merely relagii nen 
tive, but intuition is dynamic, whole, dising@i rab, 
terested and absolute.® all p 

Bergson is attempting to establish a disg@i ntui 


tinctive metaphysical methodology, a way 0 
seeing reality which is not a mere aping © 
science, and he thinks that distinctiveness ré 
quires contrariety. Metaphysics must be e 
erything that science is not, and in rationa 
ity it must be superior. If the intellect givé 
a rational view of things, then intuition mu 
give a supra-rational view. Intuition lit 
deeper than mere rationality as the ri¢ 
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source from which intellect and the other 
natural cognitive modality, instinct, have 
evolved by diminution and specialization. 
Through intuition, which Bergson calls 
“intellectual sympathy,” we enter the 
rhythm of the inner life of other creatures, 
emphatically participate in their experience 
and identify with their aspirations. In one 
spiritual thrust man backtracks on the 
course of the evolution of consciousness. 
This reunion of intelligence and instinct, this 
fusion of the rational and the infra-rational 
in a supra-rational unity, is intuition.? The- 
dlogically, it is a return of the soul to God 
through a momentary interpenetration of 
their life centers. Human nature is lifted be- 
yond the natural plane and the intellect is 
inspired and expanded by a burning creative 
force. What a human being, thus aroused, is 
able to know cannot be contained in mere 
concepts, but can be suggested through 
words which are “supple, mobile and almost 
§uid.’”8 
It seems to me that insofar as Bergson 
ies to conceive a mode of consciousness 
which gathers all normal faculties into a 
woperating unity his doctrine of intuition is 
wund, but that in attempting to achieve such 
mification on what is essentially an emotion- 
ilistic basis it falls prey to the several 
tharges of irrationalism which have been di- 
tected against it.® It is his biologistic view 
human nature and his immanentistic view 
if God which make this inevitable. The mo- 
nent the intellect is invited to let itself be 
tabsorbed into the receptacle of evolution, 
il possibility of making a cogent case for 
intuition as a super-intelligibility is lost. 
The most promising course leads in the 
posite direction : not back to the primitive 
ife force from which all things receive their 
ubstance, but forward in the way human 
«culties are already developing. More, not 
8, of intelligence is required; and more 
iso of the other aspects of awareness: 
tightened emotional sensitivity, sharpened 
“sory perceptions. Later I shall indicate a 
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few of the traits which such a form of intui- 
tion would possess. 


III. Neo-Thomist Intuition Avoids 
Obscurantism 


In the Thomistic version intuition is made 
to operate in connection with the senses and 
the intellect, thus avoiding the need to draw 
upon organic sources. Jacques Maritain uses 
the term intuition to refer to the act of cog- 
nizing being at its most fundamental level, 
“esse” or the act of existence. Intuition 
completes sensation and conception. First 
the senses present the object to perception. 
Then the intellect abstracts the essence and 
grasps the object as a classifiable, knowable 
unity. Then intuition pierces through the 
sensory facade, passes behind the generality 
of the concept, and steps directly into exist- 
ence itself, into what Maritain calls the “su- 
pra-observable field” of being as such.’° 

The encounter with existence is not 
achieved by rational analysis, nor by induc- 
tive or deductive procedure, nor again by 
syllogistic construction, Maritain says. Intu- 
ition is an unpredictable and individual vi- 
sion which cuts directly to the root of being 
and releases the act of existing “into intel- 
ligible light.” In whatever way it occurs, 
whether by the act of an imperial intellect 
relying on its own strength, by an acute 
natural sensitivity to living, or through the 
sort of inner anguish so valued by existen- 
tialists, it requires of one “to take the leap, 
to release in one authentic intellectual intui- 
tion, the sense of being, the sense of the 
value of the implications that lie in the act 
of existing.” i 

In this eidetic visualization, as Maritain 
calls it, knowledge reaches the core of each 
being, where its true nature, or suppositum, 
resides. Intuition deals with that in which a 
thing is unique, with those features which 
defy generalization ; therefore it cannot offer 
a conceptual understanding of existence. 
Still, Maritain would insist, intuition is 
knowledge, knowledge of being at its deep- 
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est, densest and most luminous level. It is 
open to everyone although not everyone 
achieves it. It comes by “luck, a boon, per- 
haps a kind of docility to light.” There is no 
mechanical mastery of it. The metaphysician 
is a kind of seer who is “enraptured with 

The Neo-Thomist doctrine of intuition 
claims to avoid irrationalism, but, I think, it 
does not really succeed. By discussing in- 
tuition in connection with perception and 
inductive abstraction Maritain conveys the 
impression that intuition shares in their defi- 
niteness. According to this claim intuition 
takes sense and thought as its point of de- 
parture and goes beyond them by a kind of 
internal vision which illuminates the deeper 
and unexpressed recesses of being. Intui- 
tion, thus, adds to the clarity of normal cog- 
nition. 

This claim is misleading, however, be- 
cause the step which intuition takes beyond 
conception leads into a dimension which is 
admittedly impervious to the human intel- 
lect. Existence is by definition that whose 
essence is to have no essence. As Maritain 
puts it, there is a “dimension of opacity or 
of radical unintelligibility—a deposit of in- 
telligibility not intelligible by itself—which 
lies deeper in proportion to the distance 
which separates things from the pure act of 
existing.”1% As long as intuition has this 
realm of radical wunintelligibility as its 
proper object, its claim to know existence 
must remain dubious. 

Even if it is true that existence is super- 
latively intelligible to God, this does not re- 
move the suspicions of irrationality from in- 
tuition as a human mode of knowing. It 
assures us that existence is intelligible to 
someone and reassures us that there is more 
to each being than what is disclosed to the 
senses and intellect, but does not yield ac- 
tual information of these deeper regions. 
Indeed, there are moments when it appears 
that what Maritain means by intuition is the 
power we have to respond to existence with 
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the deepest emotion and the liveliest appre- 
ciation of worth. Which is to say, Maritain 
merely follows a different route to Berg- 
son’s destination. 


IV. Intuition as the Common Sensitivity 


Perhaps the reason that the previous the- & a 
ories lapse into irrationalism is that they # ,: 
treat intuition as one source of truth along- 
side others. Since the other sources define 
the ordinary meaning of intelligibility, intu- 
ition is forced either to cultivate an alliance 
with emotion (as in Bergson) or to claim 
that it is a special and superior kind of sight 
by which man steps beyond the limits of the I m 
senses and intellect (as in Maritain). Since 
both of these alternatives finally arrive at a 
kind of private rapture which is incommu- fj qo, 
nicable and inexplicable, they do not make 
good their claim to offer greater intelligibil- @.,,, 
ity. ter 

We may ask what follows if one strikes 
out on an entirely different route. Suppose Hi wo: 
that intuition is not just one more source of 
truth distinguished from the others as their Mem 
alternative and competitor. Suppose instead 
that it is the common sensitivity which un-fiem 
derlies and pervades the individual senses. 
In this case the several channels of con-Hiemo 
sciousness are particular and partial forms 
by which the single power of awarenessiMpres 
reaches out to its world. Intuition would be 
present in sensation, intellection and emo- 
tion, and would play a crucial role in their, y 
operations as: (1) the power to be immedi-Si&urr 
ately receptive to what is given, and (2) the (; 
power to receive the standards by which then, 
given is rendered intelligible. beyo 

(1) It is not owing to equivocation thatsua 
all of the conventional sources of truth us@ifnore 
the word intuition and appeal to a momen 
of immediate encounter as their point of deiMhic 
parture. It is a sign of their common rootag@@fhic} 
in intuition. The empiricist uses intuition t@he y 
designate that aspect of perception in whic 
the perceiver has direct contact with the oD 
ject. It is the act of receiving and holding 
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that primordial layer of sense content in 
which a trans-mental reality first rises to 
awareness. 

The rationalist (for example, Descartes) 
has an analogous meaning for intuition. It is 
the mental act in which a mind “unclouded 
and attentive” sees certain basic truths such 
as “a triangle is bounded by three sides” or 
“I exist and think.” Here it is the act of 
grasping the self-evidence of such basic 
principles and thus establishing the premises 
from which reasoning proceeds. Enough has 
been said of the emotionalistic kind of intu- 
ition to indicate that it too recognizes the 
moment of direct encounter and reception. 

Considered as the common sensitivity, in- 
tuition underlies the generation of percepts, 
concepts and feelings. Intuition is neither 
a blend of three separate cognitive faculties 
nor an entirely separate faculty. It is the in- 
ternally diversified way in which the single 
human percipient receives and focuses its 
world. 

Intuition feeds and sustains the senses, 
emotions and intellect. Empirically intuition 
supports the analysis of the interrelations 
among percepts, rationally it sustains the 
knalysis of the connections among concepts, 

motionally it supports the enjoyment of the 
feelings. Intuition is the basic receptivity 
present in every form of human awareness 
‘hich links man to all levels of being around 
im; it is the several-sided but single way 
n which the percipient organism grasps its 
surrounding. 

(2) But intuition is more. It is the power, 
xpressed through all the faculties, to reach 

eyond the circumscribed area in which they 
sually function and to become sensitive to 

ore than natural meanings. Intuition opens 
he normal faculties to the sources from 

‘hich phenomena arise, to the standard by 
rhich logical relations have their validity, to 

€values by which the deepest emotions are 

oved. Indeed, intuition in this second as- 
ct shows that we have all along been open 
othis further source, and that knowledge is 
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possible only because this is the case. Let 
me explain this further. 


IV. Intuition and Revelation 


Intuition is sensitivity to essential mean- 
ing and value; by adding this dimension in- 
tuition facilitates, extends and completes 
knowledge. Intuition adds understanding to 
technical clarity; it bridges the chasm be- 
tween theology and science; it brings to- 
gether value and fact. However it may be 
expressed, intuition is that through which 
the supernatural bears in upon nature and 
renders it intelligible. 

The positivist denies this facet of knowl- 
edge on grounds that it is unverifiable. In a 
sense this is correct. It cannot be judged by 
any other standard because it is that by 
which all other standards are measured. 

Intuition works through the specific senses 
and builds upon them; it does not aban- 
don its base for a leap into the ineffable, ‘nor 
does it throw an entirely different kind of 
intellectual power into operation. And yet 
neither does intuition see goodness as the 
eye sees yellow, nor comprehend beauty as 
the intellect conceives the principle of iden- 
tity. Goodness and beauty cannot be reduced 
to visual images or concepts. But we do 
sometimes see goodness in and through 
sense images, in and through concepts, in 
and through emotion. These media, them- 
selves finite, can be transparent to value. 
They do not merely imitate or mediate by 
representing something else. They convey. 
They reveal. On what terms and under what 
conditions the things of nature reveal— 
whether or not sufficiently for salvation, 
whether to all men or only to some—is a 
further question, for another occasion. 

1 do not mean that things reveal in Berke- 
ley’s sense. The whole “furniture of heaven 
and earth” are not ideas directly stimulated 
in our sensorium by the Absolute Spirit. 
Nor do I mean this in Emerson’s sense. Na- 
ture is not a projection of God’s subjectivity 
which we are privileged to contemplate 
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through Him. I do mean this in Aquinas’ 
sense: things have their status as second 
causes; they are really other than the cre- 
ator, and yet so intimate is their dependence 
that they reflect some minute aspect of Him 
analogously. I visualize the creature’s re- 
flecting power in agreement with Jonathan 
Edwards, who thought that nature can speak 
profusely of its redeemer in its every joint 
and limb. The imago dei is not an exclu- 
sively human possession. Tillich’s definition 
of symbol is helpful at this point: creatures 
express their creator by participating in 
Him. All of which suggests that God is 
present to the creation not only to be adored 
and obeyed as its distant creator, but to be 
encountered and known as its sustainer. 

The main point is that intuition conducts 
the divine being directly to consciousness. 
Intuition effects a shift in attention away 
from things as they are in their own right 
to things as expressions of their source. In- 
tuition sets up a fresh perspective and causes 
new features to come into prominence; it 
brings things into juxtaposition with their 
eternal norm and sheds light on the whole 
range of knowledge. 

As in Karl Heim’s scheme, breaking 
through to the divine dimension releases a 
flood of light which clarifies and enriches 
the matters understood factually by relating 
them to their ultimate purpose.’* But unlike 
Heim’s view, the theory being outlined here 
refuses to represent the deity as a dimension 
of space, unless somehow this can be con- 
ceived as the incarnation of the God who is 
essentially beyond spatial and temporal re- 
strictions. But in this case, the divine dimen- 
sion would not be the highest, fifth dimen- 
sion of the universe, a logos which is neither 
divine nor human, but the mystery of the 
embodiment of the eternal God in these di- 
mensions where men actually exist. 

Nor is it necessary that the holy be an as- 
pect of the world as in Harold K. Schilling’s 
scheme, where the holy is said to be one of 
at ieast three different “aspects or compo- 
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nents” of the environment.’® There is not a 
worshipper’s dimension alongside the poet's 
and the scientist’s dimensions; intui'’ »n has 
no need of a divine component of nature to 
encounter. 

Intuition, then, does not simply add the 
supernatural element to the total fund of in- 
formation, nor does it enhance the knowl- 
edge we have of one part of nature by add- 
ing further knowledge which we have 
gained of other and higher dimensions of 
nature. Intuition is the human process by 
which the truth from beyond nature is re- 
ceived and radiated within nature. 

Augustine is right, I think, when he say 
that the truth can be recognized only in the 
light of the divine truth, and Plato is right 
when he argues that both the object of 
knowledge and the knowing organ must be 
illuminated by the source of all intelligibil 
ity. Intuition presupposes God, and since in 
tuition is the root sensitivity pervading al 
specific forms of knowledge, all knowing 
presupposes God. 

Socrates was justified in his disappoint 
ment with the Anaxagorean physics. H 
saw correctly that to give the reason 0 
things requires more than to describe th 
parts of nature, their relations and interac 
tions. He insisted justifiably that each thin 
must also be seen in relation to the Good 
Socrates’ being in prison awaiting executio 
is not explained by a description of t 
room, the chair, Socrates’ body and its pos 
ture in the chair, nor even by an analysis 0 
his psychological state, but by Socrate 
judgment that it is better to obey the co 
mand of the Athenian jury than to flee. 

It is true that this approach can easily b 
used to distort actuality to fit a prior pre 
erences. Santayana is right in cor.tendi 
that this principle has sometimes obstructé 
advance in the sciences,’® but he does 
make good his assertion that the principle i 
self is puerile. If to understand somethi 
is, among other things, to see it in relatid 
to its purpose as defined by the highest lev 
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of being, then such understanding is neither 
shallow nor arbitrary. It is quite as difficult 
to view something under the aspect of value 
as it is to describe its observable features 
and analyze its operations. For example, 
when Socrates undertakes to define the 
State according to its ideal meaning, as it 
ought to be, he sets out on a task which is as 
arduous and constrained by truth as any 
form of inquiry can be. 

Intuition as I am using it resembles what 
E. L. Mascall calls intellectus, which is the 
power of the mind to see through its experi- 
ence. It is contemplative and passivistic, as 
compared with the manipulative and activ- 
istic mentality which Mascall calls ratio. The 
latter, whose dominance he is anxious to 
combat, regards concepts as mere inferences 
from sense data rather than intelligibles. 
Against this Mascall asserts the power of 
the mind to see through its perceptions and 
conceptions into the realm of trans-sensible 
being.17 

Mascall’s view is preferable to that of 
other Neo-Thomists in that it avoids the ob- 
scurantist element which we saw in Mari- 
tain. Mascall seems to be speaking of the 
power of the mind to take in more than it 
ordinarily knows, to reach beyond its own 
usual limits, to recognize signals which it 
usually misses. It is this note of normal but 
heightened rationality which I am trying to 
catch as the very heart of intuition. It is 
usually lost when intuition is made an eso- 
teric mode of vision of gazing at hidden di- 
mensions of being, rather than the intensi- 
fed grasping of this world through the 
normal avenues of awareness, in the light 
of the divine illumination. Intuition is not 
seeing what is hidden but what is there be- 
fore our eyes. 

If, as I think, Mascall is correct in having 
such confidence in man’s ability to under- 
stand, it is strange that he restricts the di- 
tection of cognitive penetration to sensory 
data. Why not open up all the channels of 
knowledge? The arguments he uses to estab- 
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lish empirically grounded intellectus work 
equally well for rationalistic and emotive tm- 
tellectus. Let me develop this claim by refer- 
ence to Augustine, another defender of a 
single-channel doctrine, although in this case 
rationalism rather than empiricism. 


V. The Intuition Beyond Intuition 


In the tenth chapter of the Confessions 
Augustine attempts to remember how he 
came to know God. First he searches among 
the images of sense: the innumerable sounds 
and smells, the marvelous sights and feel- 
ings which he has experienced and stored up 
in memory. But none of them is God, nor 
do they contain or conceal Him. They cry 
out with a loud voice, “He made us; seek 
Him elsewhere.” 

Convinced that God is not to be found in 
the outer world, Augustine redirects his 
gaze upon himself. Notice, he does not at 
this moment begin to be introspective, for 
he was already that even when scrutinizing 
sense images. Those were not fresh sensa- 
tions derived from a direct examination of 
nature, but memories of past sensations. 
Augustine thus has already started the re- 
treat into the private self; the only question 
is which part of it will be found to contain 
the clue to God and thus to all understand- 
ing. 

And I turned myself unto myself, and behold, in 
me there present themselves to me soul, and body, 
one without, the other within. By which of these 
ought I to seek my God? I had sought Him in 
the body from Earth to Heaven, so far as I could 
send messengers, the beams of mine eyes. But the 
better is the inner. . . . These things did my inner 
man know by the ministry of the outer: I the 
inner knew them; I, the mind... asked the 


whole frame of the world about my God; and it 
answered me, ‘I am not He, but He made me’” 


Thus Augustine establishes a theological ra- 
tionalism. He turns away from sensation, 
and for the moment by-passes authority, 
and he gazes expectantly into the soul itself. 
Having noted the direction the search is tak- 
ing, he goes on. He examines the vegetative 
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and animal levels of the soul in vain. He 
searches among the operations of the ra- 
tional soul, again in vain. On through the 
“fields and spacious palaces” of his memory 
he roams until finally he enters into the 
“very seat of the mind.” But even this no- 
blest place in the human substance yields 
the same conclusion: “Neither wert Thou 
there . . . because Thou are the Lord God 
of the mind.” Every possibility has been ex- 
hausted. Does this mean that even the in- 
tellect, this tiny exit from the cave of illu- 
sion, is theologically no more helpful than 
the outer world? In one sense, yes; the intel- 
lect no less than the humblest natural object 
is a creature and does not contain God. But 
in another sense the intellect marks the end 
of the search; although it does not contain 
God, it is the base from which we take the 
fruitful step. “I will pass even beyond this 
power of mine which is called memory,” he 
says, “yes, I will pass beyond it, that I may 
approach unto Thee who abidest above 
me.’”2° 

Only then does the search bear fruit, only 
when he has retired into the mind and been 
carried beyond it. “Where then did I find 
Thee, that I might learn Thee, but in Thee 
above me?” Augustine asks. “In Thee above 
me,” is the crucial phrase. Neither in the 
body nor in the soul did Augustine find God, 
not even in that noblest of all parts of the 
soul, the intellect. “Place there is none,” he 
says; “we go backward and forward, and 
there is no place.” It is only above the inner 
self that God may be found, which is to say, 
it is only by relating the self to Him who is 
over against it as its creator. The soul rises 
up and “with the flash of one trembling 
glance” arrives “at That Which Is.” It at- 
tains to the “unchangeable and true Eternity 
of Truth above” the “changeable mind.’’*4 

But the soul does not fix its gaze upon 
eternal truth. It recoils and returns at once 
to its familiar and habitual world, retaining 
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“a loving memory” of the truth it has 
touched and a new understanding of the 
world as it now appears in the light of that 
truth. The mind is now aided in “judging 
soundly on things mutable,” and in saying 
“This ought to be thus, this not.” 
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John Wesley as Biblical Scholar 


ROBIN SCROGGS* 


O one would want to dispute John 
Wesley’s own claim to be a man of 
L One Book. Yet it is surprising 
how often scholars, both biblical and theo- 
logical, overlook the significant work Wes- 
ley did on the Scriptures, especially the 
New Testament. Despite the value of his 
fearless modification of the King James 
translation, his text is casually dismissed in 
histories of the English Bible. Despite the 
distillation of Wesley’s theology in the Ex- 
planatory Notes upon the New Testament,} 
} his commentary is not often considered a pri- 
mary source of his thought. It is our pur- 
pose here to investigate both his translation 
and his commentary, and to attempt to show 
the quality and value of the biblical scholar- 
ship of this multi-talented thinker. 

Much of the merit of this work arises 
from that rare harmony of intellect and pi- 
tty which was distinctive of Wesley. Al- 
though it is true that in Methodist theology 
the mind was intended to serve the heart, 
this was for Wesley a necessary service. 
When Wesley opened the pages of his New 
Testament, his classical education at Ox- 
ford was not forgotten, and it is certainly in 
character that he turned to the best biblical 
cholarship of his day for guidance. 

The translation and commentary, origi- 
ally conceived as a single work, was finished 
ly Wesley in amazing time. Toward the 
ktter part of 1753 he was afflicted with an 
Iness which brought him near to death. 
Juring convalescence he began writing the 
‘otes, although the ‘idea for such a work 
ad been in his mind for some time. His 
lary of January 4, 1754 records: 


bn Sunday the 6th I began writing Notes on the 
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New Testament—a work which I should never 
have attempted had I not been so ill as not to be 
able to travel or preach, and yet not so ill as to be 
able to read and write.’ 


Maintaining a “convalescent” schedule of a 
sixteen-hour day, Wesley finished a rough 
draft of the translation by March 19.* The 
commentary was crowded out, however, by 
a few of Wesley’s other activities and was 
not completed unti! Fall, 1775.4 The Notes 
went through five editions during Wesley’s 
lifetime alone, a strong indication that the 
Methodist societies found the work an es- 
sential aid in their understanding of the 
Christian life. In 1790 the biblical text was 
printed by itself. Cell maintains this as 
proof that Wesley considered his translation 
worthy enough to be read as a distinct and 
independent text.® 


The Translation 


Wesley writes in the preface to the 
Notes: 


. .. I design first, to set down the Text itself, for 
the most Part, in the common English Translation, 
which is in general (so far as I can judge) abun- 
dantly the best that I have seen. Yet I do not 
say, it is incapable of being brought in several 
Places nearer to the Original. Neither will I affirm, 
That the Greek copies from which this Translation 
was made, are always the most correct. And 
therefore I shall take the Liberty, as occasion 
may require, to make here and there a small 
Alteration.° 


These small alterations resulted in about 
12,000 changes from the Authorized Ver- 
sion. The soundness of these changes is well 
indicated in a sampling by George Cell. In 
the sections examined by Cell, never less 
than one-half and often as many as three- 
fourths of Wesley’s modifications have been 
accepted by the Revised Version and other 
modern translations.? 
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What are the causes of the alterations? It 
is Cell’s view that a large proportion of 
Wesley’s changes are due to more accurate 
Greek readings.’ On the samplings I have 
made, such a view cannot be sustained. The 
most productive period of textual work had 
not yet arrived, and the two greatest New 
Testament manuscripts, Vaticanus and Si- 
naiticus, were still unavailable to scholars. 
The textual variants Wesley did incorporate 
were due in large measure to the great work 
of J. A. Bengel, who published a text of the 
New Testament in 1734® and a large com- 
mentary upon the Greek text in 1742.!° 
From the perspective of history Bengel has 
been called the greatest textual scholar of 
his day, and his text marks a new era, ac- 
cording to Kenyon, in textual criticism.14 As 
will be noted, Wesley drew heavily upon 
Bengel’s work. Part of the Methodist lead- 
er’s genius consisted in his accurate judg- 
ment of the quality of others’ work, for 
Bengel was by no means as highly regarded 
in his own day as in ours. 

A more important cause for changes was 
Wesley’s desire to modernize the archaic 
English of the King James text. This mod- 
ernization is most happily seen in the choice 
of prepositions. For example, in Acts 12:5 
the phrase, “Prayer was made without ceas- 
ing of the church unto God for him,” be- 
comes, “Continual Prayer was made to God 
by the church for him.” “Down to” some- 
thing becomes “down on” ; “throughout” be- 
comes “through,” agreeing with the modern 
use of the words. The sometimes indirect 
speech of the King James Version has been 
straightened. In Mt. 1:6 the Authorized 
Version reads, “And David the King begat 
Solomon of her that had been the wife of 
Urias.” Wesley’s text reads, “And David 
the king begat Solomon, of the wife of 
Uriah.” Superfluous words such as “that” 
and “as” are completely removed. 

Other alterations attempt to make the 
translation closer to the meaning of the 
Greek. Thus in Mt. 2:8 “to inquire dili- 
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gently” (dxpiBas) becomes “to inquire ex- 
actly,” a more accurate nuance. “To wor- @ | 
ship” (mpooxwew) becomes “to do one @ / 
homage,” a more literal, if not always a @ f 
more meaningful, translation. “Charity” be- @ s 
comes “love” in I Cor. 13. KaraAAayy is now @ 2 
“reconciliation” rather than “atonement” in @ * 
Rom. 5:11. But the numerically greatest @ 1 
change concerns the Greek participial phrase, @ ! 
often so troublesome to translators. As is V 
well known, Greek idiom depends heavily on @ 1 
the participle, while good English usage de- @ 
mands a more restrained use. Usually, par- @ 1 
ticipial phrases are converted in translation MM in 
into dependent clauses. This practice is fol- jj th 
lowed fairly rigidly, although not exclusively, 
by the King James translators. Wesley, how- 
ever, preferred to keep the participial 
construction. In almost every place he putsi™ fu 
the dependent clause back into a participial  !e 
phrase. The result is not always happy. Inj fe 
Mt. 2:22, for example, the Authorized Ver-@ his 
sion reads: “But when he heard that Arche-@ Ve! 
laus did reign in Judea in the room of hisg™ bel 
father Herod.” Wesley’s translation is morej™ thi 
clumsily put: “But having heard, Archelausji "es 
reigneth over Judea in the room of hisgm “is 
father Herod.” This attempt at archaismi™ of 
rarely enhances the translation, but fortuj Wo 
nately it does not always detract. 

Finally, it is clear that Wesley on occa 
sion differed from the King James. versio 


for theological reasons. Cell mentions tha the 
frequent changes from “shall” to “will.” divi 
In I Cor. 1:8 the older text reads, “Wha ‘sp 
shall also confirm (BeBawea) you unto mos 
end,” while Wesley reads, “Who will alsq hesi 
confirm you.” Here a subtle emphasis is reg "g_ 
moved from predestination and placed ot 

foreknowledge, certainly a change comin 

from the heart of Wesley’s theology. Ang™ 1 
other alteration based on theological motivegi™ Sider 
can be seen in Gal. 5:17. The King Jamefi{ This 
Version reads: “For the flesh lusteth againggj ‘orm 
the spirit, and the spirit against the fles the 


and these are contrary the one to the othe 
so that (iva) ye cannot do the things that 
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would.” The discussion revolves around the 
last clause, introduced by the conjunction 
iva. Usually iva in koine introduces a 
purpose clause, although theoretically a re- 
sult clause can follow. Wesley, apparently 
afraid that the King James language infers 
results, translated the clause “that ye may 
not do the things which ye would,” ensuring 
that the clause be interpreted as purpose. 
Wesley, of course, wanted to make sure that 
nothing takes away freedom from the will. 
Modern commentators seem to agree with 
him at this point. The RSV puts the matter 
in even less ambiguous language: “For 
these are opposed to each other, to prevent 
you from doing what you would.” 

In summary, it can be said that the trans- 
lation of John Wesley was a highly success- 
ful one for his day, based on the soundest 
learning at his disposal. While there are a 
few mistakes and some visible influences of 
his theology, his revision as a whole can be 
verified from the text itself. It is hard to 
believe that Wesley could have accomplished 
this masterful job in such a short time. The 
result is a modern English translation, con- 
cise, clear, yet somehow maintaining most 
of the sonority of the older version. This 
work alone should merit a place for Wesley 
among the great religious scholars of the 
eighteenth century. What we have said so 
far is instructive about the man as well as 
the work. Although this strong-minded in- 
dividual undoubtedly believed in the true 
inspiration of the Bible, he was open to the 
most advanced biblical criticism and did not 
hesitate to revise text, translation, or mean- 
ing wherever reason appeared to demand it. 


The Commentary 


The commentary.as a whole can be con- 
‘dered a triumph of Wesley’s judgment. 
This is perhaps most clearly seen in the 
lormat given to the book. Compared with 
the works of his contemporaries, Wesley’s 
0tganization is startlingly lucid and modern. 
In his preface to the commentary he men- 
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tions four previous works on which he is 
dependent. One is Bengel’s Gnomon Novi 
Testamenti, a learned work completely in- 
accessible to the average reader. The second 
is Philip Doddridge’s Family Expositor.1% 
This apparently was a popular work, but its 
format is clumsy if we may judge from the 
1745 edition. On one side of the page is the 
King James text. On the other is a para- 
phrase, attempting to draw out the full 
meaning of the text. At the bottom of the 
page are a few technical notes, and at the 
end of sections are hortatory remarks called 
“Improvements.” The Gospels are arranged 
in the order of a harmony. John Guyse is 
the third author used by Wesley, who con- 
sulted the former’s Practical Expositor. 
The 1797 edition of the work shows a for- 
mat similar to that of Doddridge with few 
exceptions. The last work is the Theological 
Lectures by John Heylyn.1® The format of 
Heylyn’s 1749 edition is simpler than the 
works previously mentioned but unfortu- 
nately also less helpful. The work is largely 
a paraphrase with a few sparse notes at the 
bottom of the page. 

The format Wesley chose is different in 
every way. Instead of a paraphrase and the 
King James text, Wesley offered a different 
translation of the text itself. Following Ben- 
gel’s edition of the Greek text, Wesley ar- 
ranged the text by paragraphs rather than 
verses. Commenting on this arrangement he 
says, “And eve. this is such a help in many 
Places, as one who has not tried it can 
scarcely conceive.’”4® Hardly a disputable 
judgment! About half the page is text, 
about half notes. The great advantage is 
that everything Wesley wants to say, 
whether critical, exegetical, or hortatory, is 
contained within the one set of notes. These 
notes are severely concise, rarely ambiguous, 
and almost always of real value. Thus the 
text is not eclipsed by the notes, and there 
is enough text on every page so that one is 
not forever flipping pages. Few modern 
English commentaries have as helpful a 
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format for the lay person as does Wesley’s. 

Any commentary stands or falls, how- 
ever, on the value of its content, and im- 
mediately a serious problem is raised. It is 
best to begin with Wesley’s own words, 
again from the Preface. 


I once designed to write down, barely what oc- 
curred to my own Mind, consulting none but the 
inspired Writers. But no sooner was I acquainted 
with that great Light of the Christian World... 
Bengelius, than I entirely changed my Design, 
being throughly [sic] convinced, it might be of 
more Service to the Cause of Religion, were I 
barely to translate his Gnomon Now Testamenti, 
than to write many Volumes upon it. Many of his 
excellent Notes I have therefore translated. Many 
more I have abridged; omitting that Part which 
was purely critical, and giving the Substance of the 
rest.” 


He remarks that he takes his variant read- 
ings from Bengel and gives credit, too, to 
the three other writers we have mentioned. 
Then he adds : 


It was a Doubt with me for some Time, whether 
I should not subjoin to every Note I received from 
them, the Name of the Author from whom it was 
taken: especially considering I had transcribed 
some, and abridged many more, almost in the 
Words of the Author. But upon farther Considera- 
tion, I resolved to name none, that nothing might 
divert the Mind of the Reader from keeping close 
to the Point in View, and receiving what was 
spoke, only according to its own intrinsic Value.” 


Thus it is that Wesley admits plainly his 
dependence upon the other authors and his 
literal method of transcribing his borrow- 
ings. Nevertheless, one is quite unprepared 
by this to realize that Wesley has so changed 
his original purpose that there is hardly a 
word of his own in many of the notes. Some 
sections are almost word-for-word copyings. 
This is true not only for the exegetical ma- 
terials where such wholesale dependence 
might the more be expected, but it is also 
true for the-hortatory parts. A sampling of 
three chapters, Mt. 1, John 1, and Romans 
9, indicates the extreme to which our author 
goes. 

In Mt. 1, of approximately 104 lines of 
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commentary, all but some 14 can be traced 
directly to the four commentators. This 
means that, at best, only ten per cent of the 
material can be attributed to Wesley. We 
must not forget that he perhaps consulted 
other writings which went unmentioned. In 
John 1, there are about 196 lines of com- 
mentary, of which all but 37 are borrowed, 
leaving Wesley only twenty per cent. With 
Rom. 9, however, there is a radical reversal. 
Here, out of about 270 lines, only 70 are 
traceable at all to the four commentaries 
mentioned. The reason for this change is 
simple. Rom. 9 deals with the calling of 
God. Without exception Wesley’s four con- 
temporaries are good Calvinists at this 
point ; while they favor the doctrine of pre- 
destination, Wesley is arguing vigorously 
against it. Almost all the material borrowed 
in this chapter comes from Bengel and is 
exegetical-critical in nature, not theological. 
If Wesley did borrow in this chapter from 
another source, it was strongly Arminian in 
character. 

The decisions to borrow or not to borrow 
were also determined by non-theological 
causes. Everything of a purely critical na- 
ture was omitted. If Wesley spied a good 
point amidst a morass of verbiage, he took 
the idea and omitted the excess. By compari- 
son, his own version is austerely yet lucidly 
classical. Exegetical notes had to serve the 
purpose of explaining the ongoing narrative 
in order to be accepted. Hortatory notes are 
surprisingly few. The whole commentar 
seems to be weighted on the theological side 
rather than on that of exegesis or exposi 
tion. 

Yet Wesley strongly emphasized the his 
torical! meaning of the text, an emphasis 
which gives the commentary a distinctl 
modern flavor. This does not mean that thé 
basic theological impulse is overruled 
rather, the historical emphasis aids the theo 
logical goal by expunging all false, non-his 
torical theologizing or allegorizing. In th 
first place, Wesley carefully explains th 
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historical situation in New Testament times. 
Such words as “Pharisees” or “Sadducees” 
are clothed with a suitable context. He de- 
scribes well the workings of the Jewish 
court system, a description ultimately taken 
from the Mishnah. He gives enough back- 
ground of the Herods so that one gets 
easily a sense of the drama of history. In 
the second place, Wesley is wise enough to 
recognize that not everything is meant lit- 
erally. A “faith large enough to remove 
mountains” he accepts simply as a Jewish 
proverb rather than as something to be 
taken literally. The camel and needle saying 
is in the: same category. When Jesus is 
driven “by the Spirit” into the wilderness, 
this means he is driven by a strong inward 
impulse. The logion about turning the other 
cheek is not meant as an absolute command, 
since Jesus himself broke it. Finally, Wesley 
is aware that some sayings of Jesus which 
apparently refer to eschatological events ac- 
tually pertain to the coming destruction of 
the Temple and Jerusalem. The converse of 
this historical interest is a de-emphasis upon 
any allegorical understanding. Of the pas- 
sages I have sampled, I could find only two 
allegorical interpretations. The parable of 
the Virgins is one; the other is, surprisingly 
enough, the saying of John the Baptist in 
Mt. 3:12: “Whose fan is in his hand, and 
he will thoroughly cleanse his floor, and 
gather the wheat into the garner, but will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 
According to Wesley, the fan is the Word of 
the Gospel, the floor is the Church, and the 
gathering of the wheat represents the as- 
embling of the righteous people in heaven. 

At this point we can make at least a 
tentative judgment about the nature of the 
Notes. It is true to. say that the commentary 
is composed largely of gleanings from the 
works of others. But it is also true that all 
uch gleanings are consistent with Wesley’s 
tasic theological premises. I believe the evi- 
dence shows that the Notes are not a hodge- 
podge collection from men of various views ; 
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rather, they are well-organized borrowings 
which have passed through the crucible of 
Wesley’s insight. Where he could not agree 
with the commentators, he wrote his own 
notes. Thus there need be no hesitation in 
using the commentary as a vital source for 
Wesley’s theology. 


Christology and Anthropology 
In the Commentary 


If what I have said above is true, the 
“biblical theology” of John Wesley should 
also be investigated to see what fresh in- 
sights into his own theological premises 
might be gained. Of course the Methodist 
leader would have vehemently denied any 
distinction between “his” theology and New 
Testament thought. If a doctrine could not 
be proved from Scripture, Wesley was pre- 
pared to disown it. Nevertheless, the re- 
quirements of a commentator are sharply 
different from those of a writer of sermons, 
and when we turn from the sermons to the 
commentary we should very well expect to 
find not contradictions, but diverse nuances. 
Wesley’s thought should emerge the richer 
for such a venture. Since we cannot attempt 
here even a skeleton of his biblical theology, 
it seems best to discuss briefly just two as- 
pects of the interesting information the 
commentary provides us. 

Christology. The main Christological pas- 
sages in the Notes occur in the commentary 
on the Gospel of John. This section is a 
beautiful piece of theological writing, even 
though most of the ideas come straight from 
Bengel. The usual Logos theology is ac- 
cepted. Wesley follows Bengel’s view that 
the Logos is essentially to be understood in 
terms of Old Testament thought (Ps. 33.6, 
and in the LXX and Targum) and that its 
use in the New Testament need not be as- 
cribed to any “heathen” writer, including 
Philo. In John 1:1, “The Word was with 
God,” the preposition translated “with” is 
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mpos. This indicates, according to the Notes, 
both a distinctness of the Logos from the 
Father and yet a “perpetual Tendency as it 
were of the Son to the Father, in Unity of 
Essence.” This sentence from the Notes 
is actually a direct quote from Bengel. 
Throughout, Wesley is arguing that the 
Logos is both separate and yet identical in 
essence with the Father. For instance, in 
5:19 he comments that although the Son 
can do nothing of Himself, this is not His 
imperfection but His glory, since it shows a 
perfect unity with the Father. Wesley com- 
ments on 10:30 that the unity is not one of 
will only, but also of power and therefore 
of nature. “I and the Father are One” re- 
futes both Sabellians and Arians. Through- 
out all the history of religions, only Jesus 
has claimed such a prerogative; “therefore 
if He was not God, He must have been the 
vilest of Men.’’!® 

The Incarnation is a gracious tabernacling 
of God among men. It is the amazing con- 
descension of God. On John 1:14, “And the 
Word was made flesh and tabernacled 
among us,” Wesley quotes a beautiful pas- 
sage almost verbatim from Doddridge, a 
passage worth reproducing here. 


The whole Verse might be paraphrased thus: And 
in order to raise us to this Dignity and Happiness, 
the eternal Word, by a most amazing Condescen- 
sion, was made flesh, united Himself to our miser- 
able Nature, with all its innocent infirmities. And 
He did not make us a transient Visit, but taber- 
nacled among us on earth, displaying his Glory in 
a more eminent Manner, than ever of old in the 
Tabernacle of Moses. And we, who are now 
recording these Things, beheld his glory with so 
strict an Attention, that we can testify, it was in 
every Respect such a Glory, as became the only 
begotten of the Father. For it shone forth not 
only in his Transfiguration, and in his continual 
Miracles, but in all his Tempers, Ministrations, and 
Conduct thro’ the whole Series of his Life. In all 
He appeared full of Grace and Truth: He was in 
Himself most benevolent and upright; made those 
ample Discoveries of pardon to Sinners, which the 
Mosaic Dispensation could not do: And really ex- 
hibited the most substantial Blessings, whereas 
that was but @ shadow of good things to come.” 
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The Atonement is a commission given to 
the Logos for our salvation, John 10:18. 
The Logos had antecedently the power to 
lay down and take up life—that is, he did 
not get such power from the commission it- 
self. The commission, rather, was the reason | 
why he used this power. He tabernacled@ 
among men in obedience to the Father. Wes- | 
ley seems to see clearly the close relation- 3 « 
ship in John between unity of essence andi : 
obedience of the Son. His views on them 
Atonement come out most strongly, how-M t 
ever, in connection with Romans. He holds l 
strictly to the propitiation theory. God was 
offended, and the propitiation by Christ wasM 1 
required by an offended God. Wesley em-@ t 
phasizes that if God were not offended, ir 
Christ died in vain. Indeed, there was a real \ 


punishment inflicted on Christ in order that a 
God’s strict justice might be maintained ri 
Thus the death of Christ was necessary i V 
order to rescue our lives from the hands off px 
an angry God.?! Je 

Since the Jesus of John’s Gospel is largely di 
the inspiration for Wesley’s Christology, i@ or 
is perhaps not surprising that Wesley doeg is 
not always hold rigorously to the true hug “7 
manity of Jesus. There are hints that a w.: 


times Wesley came close to docetism. I ou 
John 8:59 the Jews in the Temple pick ug th 
stones to kill Jesus. John adds, “But Jesu@™ Je: 
concealed himself, and went out of the tem@ A, 
ple, going through the midst of them, an@@ cer 
so passed on.” Wesley accepts the view tha A 
Jesus probably concealed himself by beco the 
ing invisible and passed through them as cor 
there had been no physical obstacle. Thi Th 
raises some doubt as to whether the flesh o 


Jesus is very real to Wesley. Another e fam 
ample occurs in John’s account of the deat = 
of Lazarus.2? Here Wesley essentially dé Ps 


nies the human emotions of Jesus. On 11:3 

he writes, “For the Affections of Jesus we 4 
not properly Passions, but voluntary Emd 
tions, which were wholly in His ow 
Power.” On 11:35, “Jesus wept,” he write 
“Out of Sympathy with those who were i jor 
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Tears all around him, as well as from a deep 
Sense of the Misery Sin had brought upon 
human Nature.” 

In view of the above, it is at first sur- 
prising to find that Wesley had almost no 
interest in the miracles of Jesus, but the rea- 
son is not hard to find. Certainly one need 
hardly suggest that Wesley denied the mira- 
cles. The reason lies rather in the fact that 
most of the miracles qua miracles are of no 
use to faith. Here is a significant commen- 
tary on the practical bent of Wesley’s re- 
ligious thinking. Some miracles he passes 
over in complete silence. Others he com- 
ments upon only as they can be turned to 
the advantage of faith. One example occurs 
in Mt. 8, the story of the stilling of the sea. 
Verse 26 reads, “And he said to them, why 
are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? Then 
rising, he rebuked the winds and the sea.” 
Wesley’s comment is that “first, He com- 
posed their Spirits, and then the Sea.” In 
John 5 is the account of the healing of the 
diseased man at the pool of Bethesda. The 
only verse Wesley seems really interested in 
is verse 15, at the conclusion of the miracle. 
“The man went and told the Jews that it 
was Jesus who had made him whole.” Here 
our author includes a sizable paragraph on 
the fact that the Jews returned hostility to 
Jesus for his deed instead of thanksgiving. 
Again, the human response and reaction is 
central for Wesley, not the miracle per se. 
A final example can be taken from John 21, 
the miracle of the “big catch.” The single 
comment Wesley makes is this : 

This was not only a Demonstration of the Power 
of our Lord, but a kind Supply for them and their 
families, and such as might be of Service to them, 
when they waited afterward in Jerusalem. It was 


likewise an Emblem of the great Success which 
should attend them as Fishers of men.” 


Anthropology. In one sense this is the 
area of Wesley’s greatest interest and most 
significant contribution. Unfortunately, we 
have space to mention only a few of the ma- 
jor ideas. Wesley implies that Adam’s orig- 
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inal state was not a perfect relationship with 
God since he interprets Rom. 5:21 to mean 
that grace could not reign before the Fall. 
From Rom. 5:14 and 19 he draws both the 
federal and the Augustinian views of orig- 
inal sin, views which had been united in 
English theology long before. There is some 
natural image left after the Fall, but Wesley 
proves almost more uncompromising on this 
than Paul. For Wesley, conscience is the 
weakest of all human attributes since the 
Fall.* When Paul says in Rom. 7:9, “I 
was once alive without the law,’ Wesley 
adds, “So I thought.” When Paul in Rom. 
2:15 says that conscience convicts or acquits 
a man outside the law, Wesley writes that it 
doubtless convicts much more than acquits. 

One of Wesley’s hard-fought points is 
that concerning freedom of the will. This is 
argued, among other places, in connection 
with Rom. 9, where he tries to remove pre- 
destination from Paul’s thought. When God 
hardens whom He wills, this means simply 
that He allows those hearts to harden which 
have rejected his terms, that is, have re- 
jected the free grace of Christ for all. Even 
Pharaoh had a chance to repent and did not. 
There seems little doubt that Wesley was 
fighting a losing battle; that Paul meant a 
real doctrine of predestination can hardly be 
denied. 

The lift. under grace is a life under the 
moral law, now with the power to fulfill it. 
Good works are not the condition of justifi- 
cation ; they are the result of it. Yet Wesley 
says quite positively that they will receive 
their own due reward. The Christian life is 
also a life lived solely for the kingdom. In 
reaction to the view that material results 
follow upon spiritual piety, Wesley com- 
ments on Mt. 6:33 that those who seek the 
kingdom first will soon come to seek it alone. 
His tendency towards asceticism leads him 
to try to read away the use of wine by Jesus. 
Yet he has to allow that in John’s account 
of Cana, the Christ sanctifies society and 
does not reject it. 
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The inevitable question must arise sooner 
or later: Where does Wesley find support 
for his doctrine of perfection? The truth— 
and a surprising one—is that Wesley ap- 
parently makes little attempt to push this 
concept to the fore. Occasionally he does 
speak of perfection, but it is rarely clear 
whether perfection is meant to exist in the 
realm of history or in the time of the Con- 
summation. One gets the impression that 
when Wesley wrote the Notes the assurance 
of eventual perfection was of more impor- 
tance to him than the hope of its present 
fulfillment. This surprising lack of emphasis 
is clear in the translation and note on Mt. 
5:48, where the King James text reads, “Be 
ye (écecbe) therefore perfect.” Wesley, 
surely incorrectly this time, reads a simple 
future, “Therefore ye shall be perfect.” The 
note does not speak about the necessity of 
arriving at perfection in this life, but rather 
about the fact that after the moral lessons 
of Chapter 5, Jesus gives a promise, not a 
commandment. There is no hint that Wes- 
ley thinks this perfection is to be attained 
now. 

The book in which we should most surely 
find the doctrine of perfection is the First 
Epistle of John. Yet here again Wesley 
speaks with the greatest reserve. Even 
though he includes the subject of sanctifica- 
tion, he omits any discussion of perfection. 
It is the case that one can find here the 
Methodist leader’s tendency to black and 
white distinctions. At his best, however, 
Wesley is describing with a challenging 
seriousness the image of the men we are 
meant to be in Christ. This lack of emphasis 
upon the doctrine of perfection is dis- 
cernible with signal clarity when we turn 
to certain evidence given by Sangster. 


He has collected the thirty biblical texts 
which Wesley- used most frequently else- 
where to buttress the doctrine. Of these 
thirty, twenty-nine are found in the New 
Testament. But when we search the Notes, 
we find that only two of the twenty-nine are 
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used there by Wesley to speak of perfection. 
These are Eph. 5:27 and I Thess. 5:23. 
Whatever the reason for Wesley’s refusal 
to discuss the doctrine in the commentary, 
it is at least clear that this refusal gives his 
theology, as seen purely from the Notes, a 
flavor clearly, if not sharply, distinct from 


the position he often maintains elsewhere. | 


Here at least is an area, outside the prov- 
ince of the present writer, which might 
profitably be investigated by students of 
Wesley. 
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The Gospels and Christian Ethics 


EVERETT TILSON* 


FTER indicating the inadequacies of 
many of the products of the endless 
quest for a New Testament basis 
for the Christian ethic, Amos N. Wilder 
proceeds to find a firmer and more promis- 
ing basis for a distinctively Christian un- 
derstanding of the ethical life in the keryg- 
matic approach.! Instead of the teaching of 
Jesus, in whole or part, or some special as- 
pect of Pauline theology, this approach be- 
gins with “the essential revelation identified 
with the coming of Christ and his death and 
Resurrection.”? It treats the entire New 
Testament, the Gospels included, as a theo- 
logical unit. Thus the ethic of Jesus as it 
finds expression in the Synoptics takes its 
place, along with the Pauline, Johannine 
and other versions of the New Testament 
ethic, within the framework of the kerygma 
of the post-Easter community. 

To begin elsewhere in search of a basis 
for the Christian ethic would be, such writ- 
ers rightly insist, to take a point of de- 
parture for which the New Testament pro- 
vides neither precedent nor sanction. But the 
apparent assumption by certain scholars that 
the kerygmatic approach to the Christian 
ethic necessarily entails the repudiation of 
all other alternatives* truncates the kerygma 
in an utterly non-biblical and indefensible 
manner. Some of the more common ap- 
proaches, though individually too narrow 
and restrictive to serve as an adequate basis 
of the Christian ethic, must still be seen as 
indispensable constituents or derivatives of 
the kerygmatic approach. 

In this preface to the kerygmatic ap- 


*EVERETT TILSON is Professor of Old 
Testament in the Methodist Theological School in 
Delaware, Ohio. This paper was read as part of 
a symposium on “The Bible and Ethics” at the 
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proach to the Christian ethic on the basis of 
the Gospels, I shall limit my concern to six 
considerations which, either because of their 
crucial importance or widespread neglect, 
seem to me to demand special attention. 


I 


Despite the centrality of Galilee, Calvary, 
and the Resurrection in the Christian ke- 
rygma, any narrowly Christocentric tnter- 
pretation of the “Christ event,” since it can 
scarcely account either for the origin or the 
impact of the Christian message, can hardly 
serve as the New Testament basis of the 
Christian ethic. An instance of this tendency 
appears in Bultmann’s view of “the ke- 
rygma of the earliest Church’’® as the point 
of departure for the study of New Testa- 
ment theology. Reginald Fuller rightly la- 
ments Bultmann’s failure to take more seri- 
ously the problem of the origin of the 
kerygma of the Church.® If we are to view 
the Resurrection as an event in Geschichte 
rather than in Historie,* as Bultmann con- 
tends, must we not ask what it was that 
prompted the Jerusalem Church’s resurrec- 
tion of Jesus of Nazareth? Why did it not 
resurrect somebody else, say, John the Bap- 
tist? And why, in view of the gaping hiatus 
between contemporary Jewish messianism 
and the messiah of Christian fulfillment, did 
it cast its Christology in the mold of Deu- 
tero-Isaiah’s Suffering Servant of the Lord? 

The ascription of this identification to the 
theological genius of Mark, far from an- 
swering our question, forces us to raise the 
same sort of question at a further remove. 
What prompted the Markan tendency to 
identify Jesus of Nazareth as the Suffering 
Servant of the Lord ?® And why, if, as form 
criticism would seem to show, Mark is based 
on old tradition and ecclesiastical interpreta- 
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tion,® the remarkable consistency in the re- 
sulting portrait of Jesus? Then, too, we 
must ask, why the remarkable consistency 
between this Evangelist’s portrait of Jesus 
and the “Q” account of our Lord’s version 
of the requirements of God? Did the inter- 
preters re-write the career of the historical 
Jesus on the basis of a preconceived Chris- 
tology? Or did their Christological interpre- 
tation come from contemplation of the ca- 
reer of the historical Jesus? 

Aiter making due allowances for har- 
monistic exegesis and apologetic theology, 
the weight of probability would seem to 
favor those who see the Christological in- 
terpretation as a derivative from historical 
fact. Since the Church could hardly have 
produced such a thoroughly sublime, con- 
sistent and unitary Christological pattern 
without the help of its demonstration in the 
life of a historical person,?® we must find 
room in the kerygma itself for this impor- 
tant connecting link between event and in- 
terpretation of the mighty act of God in 
Jesus Christ. 

If now we were to ask, From whom does 
Jesus derive the concept of his mission that 
prompts him to see his career as the fulfill- 
ment of God’s promise to Israel?, we would 
be laying ourselves open to the charge of 
blasphemous curiosity. But the evangelists, 
blissfully insensitive to the qualms we have 
come to feel about any attempt to probe 
Jesus’ self-consciousness, both ask and an- 
swer it with little hesitation and in no un- 
certain terms. They interpret his mission in 
terms of prophetic messianism. 

Yet the discovery of evidence for the 
uniqueness of the career’ of the historical 
Jesus does not pose for them a major prob- 
lem in their attempts at the communication 
of the Gospel. What they are obviously 
hard put to it to do is to demonstrate from 
the Old Testament that this uniqueness has 
been thoroughly anticipated and predicted. 
They betray their difficulty on this score by 
their readiness to find Old Testament proofs 
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and/or prophecies of the messiahship of \ 
Jesus’? in texts in which, in their original @ | 
setting, the primary stress falls on the forth- 
coming action of the God of creation and/or @ r 
the Exodus.'* Just as prophets like Deutero- @ i: 
Isaiah sought to buttress Israelite faith in @ s 
God’s sovereignty over the future by appeal @ e 
to the demonstration of his power in crea- @ ti 
tion, so the early Christian evangelists ap- @ s| 
pealed to God’s disclosure of his plan for @ d 
the life of Jesus Christ while it was only a @ n 
hope for the future in support of their @ cl 
Christological interpretation of the career @ o: 
of Jesus, especially his baptism, temptation, @ |it 
visit to Nazareth, interview with the disci- @ F: 
ples of John the Baptist, passion and cruci- @ w 
fixion,’* after it became a fact of the past. 
Even Mark’s designation of his account 
of the life and work of our Lord as the 
“Gospel of Jesus Christ” probably derives @ 
from the Septuagint translation of the term @ Ct 
with which Deutero-Isaiah describes the J 
message of the one who announces God’s 
forthcoming deliverance of his people.” @ ., 
Apart from this influence, the Markan ac- @ ;; ; 
count of Jesus Christ might have been 
called something other than a “Gospel,” and 
the contents of this Gospel itself might have gM the 
been quite different. If it had not been for MM an 
Deutero-Isaiah’s prophecy of the manifesta- jj in 
tion of the reign of God in and through the j bre 
kind of life and death Jesus lived and died, wh 
would or could the early Church have seen ji thr 
in the life and death of Jesus Christ thegi Ch 


crowning act of God? tial 

If not, then the anticipation in the Oldg™ san 
Testament of the disclosure of God’s reign sur 
belongs as inseparably to the revelation off pel 
God in Christ and, therefore, to the Chris-JJ con 
tian kerygma itself, as does the interpreta-¥j anc 
tion in the New Testament of its fulfillment. wh 
Therefore, instead of reducing the revela-fMf sha 


tion of God in Christ, and hence the 


Christian kerygma, to event plus interpreta] 1 
tion, we ought to speak of this disclosure has 
and hence the Christian kerygma, as antici-fJ und 
pation plus event plus interpretation. ryg, 


antici- 
Else 
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we tear asunder what was originally a theo- 
logical and historical unit. 

This broad definition of the kerygma, de- 
rived from and presupposed in the Gospels, 
implies at least two considerations of great 
significance for our approach to Christian 
ethics. For one thing, if we center the Chris- 
tian faith in the Lord of all mankind, we 
shall identify those to whom we owe the 
debt of brotherly love in Christ on the basis, 
neither of their readiness or reluctance to 
close their prayers “in Christ’s name” nor 
of their membership in or contempt for the 
little church around the corner, but of the 
Fatherhood of God.!® Gregory G. Dix 
writes in support of this view: 


When Christians took to calling Jesus Lord 
instead of Messiah, the Liberals, wrongly, supposed 
that they were ‘heightening the Christology.’ The 
point is that Jewish messianism does not yield a 
Christology of status in metaphysical terms—it 
yields a Christology of function in terms of history. 
But the function of the Messiah is undoubtedly a 
divine function, ... namely his inauguration of 
God’s Kingdom. The Messiah’s action in history 
is God’s own action.” 


The God of our creation is identical with 
the God of our redemption. Therefore, if 
and when we define Christian brotherhood 
in such a manner as to exclude from the 
brotherhood of God the Redeemer those 
who share with us a common brotherhood 
through God the Creator, we repudiate the 


§ Christology of the Gospels and the Chris- 


tian doctrine of the Trinity in one and the 
same breath. The central theological pre- 
supposition of the Christian kerygma com- 
pels us to say that men—all men—share a 
common humanity, a common neighborhood 
and a common brotherhood, irrespective of 
whether they presently do, or ever shall, 
share in common “one faith” or “one bap- 
tism” (Ephesians 4:5). 

The foregoing definition of the kerygma 
has significance, in the second place, for our 
understanding of the relation between ke- 
tygma and didache. Once we combine C. H. 
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Dodd’s discovery of the example of Jesus 
as an important source for the derivation of 
the didache of the Apostolic Church?® with 
the recognition of the life of the historical 
Jesus as the conuecting link between the 
Nazareth carpenter and the proclamation of 
the Church, we must disallow any neat 
separation of kerygma from didache, as if 
somehow they refer to two wholly distinct, 
self-contained and unrelated entities. Cer- 
tainly we shall have to admit that kerygma 
and didache, before they were separated in 
analysis, were united in life, and in such a 
life as could reveal to us, simultaneously, 
both the character of the Demander and 
the meaning of obedience to his demands. 
By the same token, we shall have to counter 
the insistence of the thorough-going ex- 
istentialist who, apparently unable to see any 
difference between God as Wholly Other 
and God as Indeterminate Being, talks 
about obedience to God as if you can have 
no idea of who God is or what he might 
demand until after he has spoken and you 
have done it. Such a person fails to see that 
he is denying not only mechanistic psychol- 
ogy, which he should, but also the fact that 
human knowledge of every sort, including 
whatever knowledge he may have of God 
and his demand, is mediated in one way or 
another. Though he may be justified in 
designating the revelatory deposit of the 
divine-human encounter as derived and sec- 
ondary, he can hardly be excused for going 
on to dismiss it as unreal and/or inconse- 
quential. 


II 


Despite the address of the appeal in the 
Christian proclamation to man as an indi- 
vidual, all(!) the Evangelists speak as rep- 
resentatives of a new society in the name of 
a societary person to candidates for mem- 
bership in a social organism. If Matthew, 
because he treats Jesus as the New Moses 
who gives the New Law for the New Israel, 
differs from the other Evangelists, it is only 
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in degree, since their Gospels, like his, are 
also the Church’s Gospels. Since both of 
Mark’s favorite messianic roles for the por- 
trayal of Jesus’ career, Son of Man and 
Servant of the Lord, have a societary refer- 
ence in origin and application, he assumes 
the reign of Jesus Christ, whether by design 
or accident, as the head of a messianic com- 
munity. 

The Synoptics reflect such an assumption 
in their portrayal of numerous actions of 
Jesus in such a way as to suggest his con- 
templation of the establishment of a new 
Israel on the pattern of the Old Israel. 
These actions include his choice of twelve 
apostles, the instruction, possibly in imita- 
tion of Isaiah, of these disciples in his words 
and ways, the organization of a missionary 
journey and, lastly and most significantly, 
the inauguration in the Upper Room of the 
new covenant of his blood with a ceremony 
patterned, in all probability, on the rite used 
in celebration of the old covenant. Though 
we may question Jesus’ anticipation of the 
enrichment and enlargement of his body of 
believers through the witness of these disci- 
ples in the interim between his public min- 
istry and the final consummation, we can 
scarcely doubt the Evangelists’ regard for 
the Church as the eschatological continuum 
in and through which God in Christ con- 
tinues to work his transforming influence 
among men. 

An especially relevant consideration in 
this connection derives from Matthew’s set- 
ting of our Lord’s version of the demand of 
God within the framework of the life of 
Jesus. Could this organization by the au- 
thor of a Gospel, which included Didache, 
have been deliberate? Did the Evangelist 
mean hereby to suggest that the demand of 
God should jaave the same status in the 
Church in the interim between its present 
existence and the final consummation as it 
had in the life of Jesus between his baptism 
and the crucifixion? Certainly both Mat- 
thew’s intended audience, the members of 
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the Church, and his version of the Didache, 
centered as it is in the unqualified recogni- 
tion of the Lordship of God in Christ, 
would seem to call for an affirmative answer 
to this question. In fact, considering the 
tendency of all the Synoptics to describe the 
ideal life on the pattern of the lowly servant 
of the Lord on which Jesus cut the cloth of 
his ministry, apparently the Evangelists 
would have hailed Paul’s description of the 
Church as the body of which Christ is the 
head. Certainly they believed that, just as a 
man’s body serves as the vehicle for the 
communication of his total personality, the 
Church should serve as the vehicle for the 
communication of the total personality of 
her head, Jesus Christ our Lord, in and 
through whom God did and does act sav- 
ingly in quest of those in need of wholeness. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel gives 
explicit expression to such a view of the 
Church in his allegory of the vine and its 
branches.!® If this figure has as its back- 
ground the description of the head of the 
messianic kingdom under the figure of the 
vine, then the branches are to be interpreted, 
collectively, as the members of the eschato- 
logical community, namely the Church. Con- 
sequently, just as the branches derive their 
life from the vine of which they are mem- 
bers, so Christians must derive their life, 
i.e., derive their understanding of the mean- 
ing of life and then pursue it, from Christ 
their Lord. In other words, just as Jesus 
Christ served as the mirror and messenger 
of the divine will to and for the world, so 
the Church must continue to reveal and pro- 
claim this same will through the Spirit, the 
medium of God in Christ’s abiding presence 
and continuing action in the world. 

The Evangelist removes any doubt as to 
the significance of this view of the Christian % 
community for ethical thought and action in 
his version of our Lord’s so-called high 
priestly prayer (17:1-23). This passage 
suggests that the Church should launch the 
attempt to define her obligation before God 
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and her responsibility to the world with the 
recognition that she and Christ together 
constitute the whole Christ. Thus the full 
conversion of the “world,” i.e., men in or- 


ganized rebellion against God, becomes the 
mission of believers* in virtue of its recog- 
nition as the purpose of God.?! 


III 


Despite the error in the forecast by the 
Evangelists of the early end of human his- 
tory, their concern for the future cannot be 
abandoned without doing violence to the 
kerygma and, therefore, to Christian ethics 
at any number of crucial points. Any mysti- 
cal or existentialist translation of eschatology 
into a parable of grace and judgment, 
largely devoid of continuity between past 
and future, calls in question, along with the 
Christian view of history, the ultimate mean- 
ing of human life and, still more seriously, 
the sovereignty of God. All of us, I take it, 
would see the tendency to identify God with 
any person, community or time as evidence 
of a shared sovereignty that blurs the Kant- 
lan recognition of the qualitative distinction 
between God and man. But must we not 
pass the same sort of judgment on the cur- 
tent tendency to separate God from any per- 
son, Community or time?* Do we not as 
surely challenge the sovereignty of God by 
the denial of all continuity between present 
and future as we do by the denial of all dis- 
continuity between present and future? In- 
deed, do not both tendencies spring from the 
movement from anthropology* to theology 
instead of vice versa? Or to put it differ- 
ently, before radically demythologizing, 
drastically remythologizing, or even seri- 
ously expounding the eschatology of the 


MGospels, should we not seek, first of all, 


‘imply to understand it, and find out, if 
possible, just what ideas underlie the Gos- 
pels’s representation of the future? This pro- 
cedure seems to me to be so utterly basic 
and potentially fruitful that I shall suggest 
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three such ideas of special, if not indispensa- 
ble, relevance for Christian ethics. They are, 
respectively: (1) history shall come to an 
end; (2) man must stand judgment; (3) 
God in Christ shall hand down the final 
verdict. 

The description of history in linear terms 
can hardly be called distinctively Christian, 
unless jt be clearly indicated, as Oscar Cull- 
man does, that vertical intersections break 
the line at all decisive points. The final 
such intersection marks the termination of 
finite existence on the plane of history. As 
opposed to the doctrine of the immortality 
of influence or any such social theory of 
human destiny, this cleavage stands for the 
impossibility of finding the meaning of his- 
tory within the realm of humanity and fin- 
itude; or rather, that history, instead of 
coming to an end, shall be brought to an end, 
and by the same God, Creator, Christ, Con- 
summator, who set it in motion. 

The emphasis in the Gospels on the neces- 
sity of standing judgment for our deeds in 
the flesh bears witness to the continuity be- 
tween divine and human decisions. Thus the 
Evangelists interlock the design of God as 
Creator, the revelation of God as Christ 
and the action of God as Consummator with 
historical existence and human destiny. 

Though there can be no doubt as to the 
Evangelists’ identification of Jesus with the 
Son of Man who shall come at the end of 
the age on the clouds of heaven, the question 
of just what they intended to say by this 
identification remains for us to consider.”® 
At the very least, as Brown suggests,?* they 
intended to say that the mighty act of God 
in the “Christ event” furnishes us with a 
decisive clue to the mighty act of God that 
shall usher in the final consummation. 

If judgment by God in Christ awaits us 
at the end of history, then Christian ethics 
will need to take full cognizance of the fu- 
turistic dimension of the kerygma in its at- 
tempt to give structure to the concept of 
duty. Since the ought can never be defined 
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apart from reference to the end of the per- 
son who feels it, no ethic, least of all the 
Christian ethic, if it be devoid of eschato- 
logical wisdom, can possess true wisdom. 


IV 


Despite the stress on the future by the 
writers of the Gospels, a concern for the 
transformation of the here and now under- 
lies their descriptions of the future. They 
were evangelists in the popular as well as 
in the technical sense. Though the nearness 
of the end may have given urgency to their 
task, what moved them to write Gospels 
was a prophetic awareness of the nearness 
of the God with whom men in the end must 
come to terms. Therefore, even when they 
refer backward to the life of Jesus or for- 
ward to his return, they always do so in the 
hope of precipitating a crisis in the lives of 
their immediate audience. They write, as 
C. H. Dodd has observed, “not to unveil an 
inevitable future, but to alter the variable 
element in the present situation, the action 
of men, in relation to the constant element, 
the will of God, and so alter the resultant 

The key element in their concern for the 
future is the idea of God, Lord of the pres- 
ent as well as past and future, that operates 
within it.*® If the action of God in the future 
judgment will but finalize the response of 
men to the revelation of his character in 
Jesus Christ,”® then men had better abandon 
the search for the good life, whether for 
man in society or for the society of man- 
kind, in preoccupation with the stuff of time 
and history. If the meaning of history can- 
not be found elsewhere than in the charac- 
ter of God in Christ who, though he be the 
sovereign Lord of history, is also sovereign 
Lord over history, as the Evangelists would 
surely contend, then Christian ethics must 
treat the divine character as its source for 
the derivation of the promise of renewal and 
the threat of disaster. If the judgment of 
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God awaits man beyond history, Christian 
ethics must launch its search for meaning 
in human existence as if humanity had al- 
ready ceased to exist. If in the end men 
must deal with God and with God alone, 
they should, in awareness of this fact, pro- 
ceed to think, act and live accordingly. 


V 


Despite the legitimacy of the widespread 
fear of legalism, neither Jesus nor the Gos- 
pels suggest a precedent or provides much 
comfort for those who would dispense with 
the Law. Though we may agree with Win- 
disch that Jesus did not hesitate to prescribe 
ethical directives, we must resist his appar- 
ent tendency to turn the imperatives of 
Jesus into a system of case law.®° The erro 
in this assumption roots in the reading of 
Jesus’ view of God from the perspective o 
a liberal bias. This approach, instead of 
viewing the God of Jesus as a Living Pres 
ence, reduces him to a block of solid good 
ness from which, with the help of a spirituz 
pick and a little pious mortar, we can build 
the ideal picture of the ideal person. It fails 
to see that Jesus, notwithstanding his readi 
ness to issue imperatives, never betrays the 
legalist’s preoccupation with mere forma 
consistency between statute and perform 
ance. 

If Christian ethics would steer a middl¢ 
course between this sort of recrudescen 
legalism and the ever-present threat of an 
tinomianism, it could scarcely do better tha 
imitate the attitude to the Law that Jesu 
reflects in the Sermon on the Mount. Of 
the one hand, as casually as if he were chal 
lenging the commands of a rank subordinate 
he questions the inspiration, authority an¢ 
finality of decree after decree in the Law 0 
Moses. On the other hand, instead of pro 
ceeding to dismiss the Law, he adds to i 
certain other demands which, if and whe 
obeyed, will fulfill the Law. These other de 
mands come from reflection on the divin 
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will as intuitively grasped in personal en- 
counter,*? not from the study of Mosaic 
regulations. 

Quite clearly, therefore, Jesus and the 
Evangelists, just as does Paul,®? seem to 
have in mind two Laws. The first of these 
is the character of the God who, once he 
becomes to them an immanent Providence, 
compels them to recognize him as the 
ultimate norm and sanction of all their 
striving. The other is the outcome of this 
compulsion : the collection of the imperatives 
which, because derived from this revelatory 
encounter, will enable them, in some meas- 
ure, to reproduce in themselves the charac- 
ter of the Revealer. However, since the God 
who thus reveals himself, simultaneously, 
conceals himself, and besides, is a living 
God, they must guard against the temptation 
to equate these two Laws. For just as the 
experience of God as immanent Providence 
forces them to recognize the necessity—and, 
then, to attempt the formulation—of the 
Law in this second sense, their experience 
of God as transcendent Judge keeps them 
from assumption of the possibility—ever !— 
of achieving perfect correlation between the 
Law of God (or its equivalent, the Law of 
Christ) and the Law of Moses, the Sermon 
on the Mount or, for that matter, any other 
historical body of so-called law. 

If this distinction be a valid one, the rele- 
vance of it for experts in Christian ethics 
may be reduced, I think, to the simple im- 
perative : “Go you and do likewise.” 


VI 


Despite the directive character of much 
of the teaching of Jesus and the early 
Church, the very description of the Chris- 
tan ethic as a kerygmatic ethic implies a 
hersuasive rather than a coercive approach 
lo ethical problems. It is just here that the 
‘ontrast between the prophets and Jesus 
tomes into clearest and sharpest focus. 
Quite often, as if they believed men some- 
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how could live by a faith not their own, the 
prophets stormed the citadels of sin in 
righteous indignation, flaying the people who 
had broken with their (i.e., the prophets’) 
faith for living by their own faith. Unlike 
the prophets, Jesus reserved his homiletical 
haymakers for audiences of the faithful; he 
upbraided only those who, professing to 
stand within the faith, belied this claim in 
practice. He loved the unlovely and worked 
acts of charity for the downtrodden and 
undeserving. He incarnated the love of God 
in life before the Church hailed it in the 
kerygma. Indeed, since the Church called 
for the imitation of his example, we can 
surely say that both Jesus and the Church 
conceived their mission to the world in 
terms of the role of the witness. So they 
witnessed, by life as well as by word, to the 
love of God. 

As Gordon D. Kaufman has pointed out 
in the application of this insight to a par- 
ticular ethical problem, the persuasive char- 
acter of Christian witness does not neces- 
sarily entail compromise, as many would 
argue, simply because it permits ethical non- 
conformity and variety. “There is no room 
in Christian ethics for compromise, if by it 
is meant the sacrifice of the requirements of 
love. Love is just that which has resources 
to confront every situation with all its vari- 
ety and in ail its sinfulness. In dealing thus 
with every situation in its own terms, love is 
not compromising but being itself, radical, 
self-giving concern for neighbor.”** 

Thus Christian ethics has a better reason 
for being cautious in the multiplication of 
imperatives than the existence of a wide gap 
between the divine will and the human ca- 
pacity to know it. She must avoid such co- 
ercive tendencies, as Kaufman notes, be- 
cause her model is the God of Jesus, a God 
who, as he marches through the pages of the 
Gospels, “deals with men differently be- 
cause His love adapts itself to the great vari- 
ations in man’s moral needs, moral insights, 
and moral capabilities.”*4 
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If this paper has in any way helped to 
make it clear that the content of the Christian 
ethic cannot be determined apart from the 
context of the Christian kerygma, I am 
gratified, but not from the conviction that 
such an insight represents an original con- 
tribution. In fact, I am inclined to think that 
the Evangelists themselves would be disap- 
pointed to discover that one could trace their 
interpretation of the Christian ethic to any 
other presupposition. 
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Nicholas Berdyaev: Christianity and History 


EDWARD B. 


N a world increasingly dominated by 

“mass” outlooks, theories, and plans it 

is important to be familiar with the 
philosophy of those who reaffirm the mean- 
ing and dignity of the individual. Perhaps 
the most stimulating: feature in the thought 
of the late Nicholas Berdyaev is the fact 
that his philosophy of history defends the 
meaning of life in terms of the Spirit in the 
face of the modern secular emphasis on eco- 
nomic and material concepts as the essential 
realities of society. Although he used the 
dialectic to develop his philosophy of his- 
tory, that philosophy was worked out within 
a religious framework, for Berdyaev was, 
above all, a philosopher of Christianity. 

His whole outlook was conditioned by his 
interpretation of the meaning of Christ “in” 
history and the meaning of Christ “for” 
man’s life. To Berdyaev history and Chris- 
tianity cannot be separated because the rela- 
tion of God, Christ, and man to each other 
gives meaning to history—and history gives 
meaning to their relation. This is not as 
paradoxical as it may appear to be at first 
glance. 

Berdyaev based his philosophy of history 
on the premise that the Christian religion is 
essentially an eschatological religion since it 
confirms man’s immortality and gives direc- 
tion to his life in terms of an ultimate 
“other-worldly” goal. Life has a purpose, 
the denouement of which is in Christ, or the 
Heavenly Kingdom, or Paradise, or what- 
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ever term one chooses to use. Christianity 
sets up a relationship between God and Man. 
Life is the ontological manifestation of that 
divine-human relationship. History, 


in which and through which man works to- 
ward his destiny. Thus, the relationship be- 
tween the divine and the human gives mean- 
ing to history, and history, by working out 
the divine-human destiny, gives meaning to 
the God-man relationship. 


The philosophy of history is one of the ways to 
the knowledge of spiritual reality. ... The phi- 
losophy of history studies man in the concrete 
fullness of his spiritual being; psychology, physi- 
ology, and other spheres of human knowledge study 
him incompletely in one or other of his aspects. 


The philosopher of history examines man in rela-§ 


tion to world forces which act upon him, that is, 
in the greatest fullness and concreteness. By com- 
parison all other ways of approaching man are 
abstract.” 


The very substance of Berdyaev’s philos- 
ophy is that man is a divine-human being 
and as such is endowed with certain at- 
tributes radiating from this duality that are 
not given adequate evaluation in this age of 
“collectivization” in one form or another. 

Berdyaev arrived at the idea of God-man 
hood in a comparatively simple way. In 
brief his reasoning is this: because man is 
made in the image of God there is in that 
very image the presupposition of a close re 
lationship to the deity. Since the relatio 
between God and man flows in two direc 
tions, from God to man and from man td 
God, there is implicit in man’s being madé 
in the image of God humanity in God and 
divinity in man, with the preponderance 0 
divinity being in God and the preponderancé 
of humanity being in man. Christ, being 
both God and man, is the ultimate proof 0 
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this divine-human relationship existing be- 
tween the temporal and the spiritual. 

Man’s purpose in history is to exercise to 
the utmost the spark of divinity within him- 
self and thus bring unity with God. The ex- 
ercise or non-exercise of man’s capacity for 
divinity is Berdyaev’s Heaven and Hell. 
Berdyaev’s ultimate philosophy resolves 
around man’s fulfillment or rejection of the 
divinity with which God endowed man at 
the Creation. 

In addition to the divine-human nature of 
man, Berdyaev’s philosophy stresses man’s 


i freedom of action. Man is wholly, uncondi- 


tionally and unequivocally free in his ability 
to subordinate his divinity to his humanity, 
his humanity to his divinity, or to harmonize 
the relations of these two aspects of his na- 
ture. The latter harmony is the ultimately 
acceptable relationship of man’s dual nature 
to God. Berdyaev’s philosophy of freedom 
is strikingly anticipated in the interview be- 
tween Jesus and the Grand Inquisitor in 
Dostoevsky’s novel, The Brothers Kara- 
zov. The passage from Dostoevsky had 
tremendous influence on Berdyaev’s thought. 
He constantly refers to it in his writings. 

The insistence upon the freedom of ‘man 
is derived from the Christian concept of God 
as love. Since God is love and love is the an- 
tithesis of force and/or hate, Berdyaev felt 
that there could be no possible use of force 
on God’s part in the mutual striving for the 
unity of God and man. 

This idea of non-compulsion in the Di- 
vine denies the Calvinistic conception of pre- 
destination. It is affirmed by Francis Thomp- 
son in the “Epilogue” to A Judgment in 
Heaven: 


There is no expeditious road 
To pack and label men for God 
And save them by the barrel-load. 


According to this interpretation of abso- 
lute freedom not only is “good” free but 


“evil” is free also. God desires man’s unity 


with Him but man has a free choice to 
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make and this free choice is the basic ele- 
ment in history. Man, for Berdyaev, has 
thus far chosen to follow the lead of evil. 

It is from within this philosophical frame- 
work that Berdyaev approaches the question 
of the meaning of history. 


History is neither the scum of the world process 
nor the loss of all association with the roots of 
being; it forms a necessary part of eternity and 
of the drama that is fulfilled in it. History is the 
result of a deep interaction between eternity and 
time; it is the incessant eruption of eternity into 
time.’ 


Since man was created before history the 
clue to history is to be found in pre-history 
or celestial time and is embodied in myth. 


Myth is reality immeasurably greater than con- 
cept. ... Myth is the concrete recital of events 
and original phenomena of the spiritual life sym- 
bolized in the natural world, which has engraved 
itself on the language, memory, and creative energy 
of the people.* 


The reality of myth raises the question of 
time and eternity. Berdyaev answers by re- 
jecting the view that time and eternity are 
water-tight compartments. He distinguishes 
a true time and a false time. True time is a 
stage of eternity and is united with eternity 
while false time is not integrated with eter- 
nity. False time is the time of the “past,” 
“present,” and “future.” These are con- 
stantly at war with each other. Berdyaev 
characterizes false time as that time in which 
the future is constantly revolting against the 
past,*the past fights against being devoured 
by the future, and the present is in a state of 
constant annihilation. Such constant nega- 
tion by false time destroys the meaning of 
history. Berdyaev is, accordingly, led to this 
proposition : 

Historical memory is the greatest manifestation 


of the eternal spirit in our temporal reality. It 
upholds the historical connection of the times.‘ 


Without memory and without eternity 
man can have only a meaningless futurism in 
which every generation is reduced to a sort 
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of compost with the sole purpose of fertiliz- 
ing the future for the blooming of flowers 
which that generation will never see. For 
that matter, the flowers themselves might 
never blossom. 

Now although ancient Greek culture suc- 
ceeded in working out the conception of the 
immortality of the soul, it had no particular 
obsession for justice. On the other hand, 
“The Jewish people in their primitive con- 
ception of life were obsessed by the passion- 
ate idea of justice and its terrestrial fulfill- 
ment.’ 

This conviction of immortality within one 
culture and of justice within another 
achieved a certain culmination with the as- 
sertion of individual immortality by the 
Jews shortly before the advent of Christ. 
Berdyaev considered this very basic to the 
meaning of history. 


I believe—and for me this constitutes the key 
to the whole historical destiny of the Jewish people, 
—that the Jewish consciousness represents the 
union of the aspiration to realize justice and truth 
on earth with that which seeks to achieve individual 
immortality.® 


This union of the aspiration for truth and 
justice with the search for individual im- 
mortality accounts for the coming of Christ 
to the Jews: 


Jewish religion is permeated with the messianic 
idea. ... The expectation of the future Messiah 
and the passionate longing for His coming gave 
rise to that dualism in the Jewish religious con- 
sciousness which bound the destiny of the Jewish 
people to that of mankind." 


Christ came among the people who both 
yearned for the coming of a Saviour as a 
revelation of God in nature and combined 
justice and truth with immortality. The 
coming of Christ is, indeed, the most sig- 
nificant and far-reaching eruption of eternity 
into time that has thus far taken place in 
the history of man. 

However, man’s spiritual evolution was 
not sufficiently mature adequately to accept 
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Christ when he came. Many Jews were 
looking for a Messiah who would rule the 
temporal world by creating the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. When Christ preached a 
Kingdom of Heaven outside of temporal re- 
ality he was rejected. Nevertheless, the com- 
ing of Christ was “unique and non-recurring 
—the essential quality of everything histor- 
ical. And it focuses the whole of world his- 
tory.”® 

However paradoxical it may seem I am con- 
vinced that Christianity alone made possible both 
positive science and technique.... When im- 
mersed in nature and communing with its inner life 
man could neither apprehend it scientifically nor 
master it technically. This fact throws light on the 
whole of man’s further destiny. Christianity had 
freed him from subjection to nature and had set 
him up spiritually in the center of the created 
world. .. . It made modern history with all its 
contradictions possible, because it exalted man 
above nature.” 


The next epoch of history after Christ 
was the disastrous alliance of Church and 
State under Constantine which gave rise to 
the spiritual corruption of the Church. This 
entanglement and the decline of the ancient 
civilizations culminated in the Middle Ages. 
However, for Berdyaev, the Middle Ages 
was a period of concentration of the creative 
forces of man as reflected by the two disci- 
plines of the monk and the knight. 


In the Middle Ages man’s energies were con- 
centrated upon interior spiritual matters and were 
not sufficiently manifested in exterior form.” | 


In the philosophy of Berdyaev a balance 
is demanded between interior and exterior 
forms. God is not reached by exclusive con- 
centration upon God. Rather, that goal is 
reached by man’s maximum application of 
his creative energy to all phases of his being, 
interior and exterior. The general trend of 
man’s thinking during the Middle Ages was 
toward the interior, thus subordinating ma 
to God, to the virtual exclusion of man. 

The culmination of the Middle Ages was 
the Christian Renaissance. The creative en 
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ergies of man which had concentrated dur- 
ing the previous period now broke out of 
their confinement and were scattered far 
and wide. Man lost his center, progressively 
exhausted his creative powers, and surren- 
dered all interconnection among his many- 
sided activities. 


Science, art, political and economic life, society 
and culture now become autonomous. This process 
of differentiation is synonymous with the secular- 
ization of human culture. Even religion is secular- 
ized. .. . The bonds holding together the various 
spheres of social and cultural life now become re- 
laxed, and these spheres become independent. That 
is the essential character of modern history.” 


The Renaissance freeing of man from 
medieval bonds was accompanied by a fatal 
development in human history. In freeing 
himself from his former restrictions man, in 
the Renaissance, began to affirm himself 
anew. Man’s self-affirmation was in terms of 
himself as a part of nature rather than as a 
part of the supranatural. He accomplished 
this self-affrmation without being able en- 
tirely to shake himself free frorn his Chris- 
tian tradition. This meant that man “was 
severed from spiritual authority yet haunted 
by 

Berdyaev sums up man’s predicament 
thus : 


Man’s self-affirmation leads to his perdition; the 
free play of human forces unconnected with any 
higher aim brings about the exhaustion of man’s 
creative power.” 


The Renaissance began the modern self- 
affirmation of man, and history since that 
time has continued the trend. The increasing 
impact of humanism with its accompanying 
withdrawal from God has brought man to 
his present confused, chaotic state. The early 
Renaissance contemplation of nature, at first 
an exuberant creative interest in art and sci- 
tnce, was turned more and more to dominat- 
ing and exploiting nature for man’s own 
tnds. This attempt together with its early 
successes was manifested in the Enlighten- 
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ment and the general exaltation of human 
reason. The belief in the power of reason 
tended to isolate man from God. It paved 
the way for the development of skeptical 
patterns of thought which proved self-defeat- 
ing since they eventually caused reason itself 
to be doubted. 

The crisis of modern history has been the 
advent of the machine. Berdyaev’s own esti- 
mate of the significance of the machine il- 
lustrates his attitude toward contemporary 
historical development and its implications 
for the meaning of history : 


The advent of the machine brings about a revo- 
lution in all spheres of life. It rips man away from 
the bowels of nature and changes the whole 
rhythm of his life. Formerly, an organic tie had 
existed between man and nature, and his communal 
life had been governed by a natural rhythm. The 
machine radically modifies this relationship. It 
steps in between man and nature; and it conquers 
not only the natural elements for the benefit of 
man, but also, in the process, man himself. It both 
liberates him and enslaves him once again. If man 
formerly depended upon nature and had, as a result, 
lived a meagre life, the invention of machinery and 
the resultant mechanization of life while in some 
ways enriching him yet imposes a new form of de- 
pendence on him, a dependence, perhaps, more ty- 
rannical than that exercised by nature. A new and 
mysterious force, alien to both man and nature, 
now makes its appearance in human life; and this 
third, unnatural and non-human element acquires a 
terrible power over both man and nature. It disinte- 
grates the natural human forms. It disintegrates 
and divides man so that he ceases to be the natural 
being he had been from time immemorial. It con- 
tributes most of all to bring the Renaissance to 
an 


Building upon this estimate of the influ- 
ence of mechanization, Berdyaev shows how 
the humanism of the periods following the 
Middle Ages turned into anti-humanism by 
removing man from the center of the created 
world and making him a cog in a machine. 
This anti-humanist trend came to fruition in 
the philosophies of Friedrich Nietzsche and 
Karl Marx. 

Of Nietzsche, Berdyaev comments, “Af- 
ter Nietzsche humanism is no longer possi- 
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ble.”15 Nietzsche proclaims the Superman 
but Berdyaev proclaims Man. Nietzsche’s 
rejection of the man in whom Berdyaev saw 
the realization of human destiny is best ex- 
pressed by Zarathustra : 


The most careful ask today, “How is man to be 
maintained?” Zarathustra however asketh, as the 
first and only one, “How is man to be surpassed?’”™ 


Of Marx, Berdyaev writes, “Like him 
(Nietzsche), Marx denies the value of the 
human individuality and personality, and of 
the Christian doctrine of the soul and its un- 
deniable significance.”!7 Marx certainly de- 
nied human individuality and personality in- 
sofar as they did not fit into his doctrine of 
the collective or class composition of society. 
Thus, “he preaches cruelty to man and one’s 
next of kin in the name of the establishment 
of a non-human... reign of collectiv- 
ism.”18 

Since all modern paths have been tried 
and found to lead nowhere but away from 
the ultimate goal of freedom, Berdyaev con- 
cludes : 


We are entering the night of a new Middle 
Ages, in which a new blending of races and cul- 
tural types is destined to occur. The importance 
of the philosophy of history lies in the clue it 
provides of the destiny awaiting the peoples of 
Europe and Russia; and also of the explanation 
it gives of the decline of humanist Europe and the 
nocturnal epoch of history lying ahead of us.” 


Once we accept this philosophy we are 


forced to the conclusion that the meaning of 
history can only be found beyond time, in 
the eternal. In other words, the ultimate sig- 
nificance of history is revealed when history 
is no more. 

The end of history can come only through 
a Second Coming of Christ. Since a Second 
Coming will take place only through the 
strengthening and rejuvenation of Christi- 
anity, that faith must return to a Messianic 
and prophetic consciousness. It must attach 
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Christian symbols to social, political, and 
economic orders, states, institutions, and or- 
ganizations in order to redeem from ex- 
haustion man’s creative powers. 

While Berdyaev most certainly affirms 
man and his powers, the cornerstone on 
which his entire philosophy stands is God’s 
place in the meaning of man’s life. But the 
essential meaning of life and man’s relation 
to God is put on an adult plane in contrast 
to the fateful reliance of the weak adolescent 
upon an over-possessive parent who not only 
dictates action but is supposed to resolve all 
the adolescent’s dilemmas. For Berdyaev’s 
whole point of view entails the rejection of 
any attempt to make God over into a pater- 
nalistic deity who must be constantly suppli- 
cated to insure that triviality may prevail or 
employed to vindicate the selfish and de- 
grading behavior with which men afflict 
their fellows. 
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Two Basic Principles of Biblical Archaeology 


LAWRENCE A. SINCLAIR* 


HE two basic principles, stratig- 

raphy and typology, have been ap- 

pearing with regularity in discus- 
sions related to biblical archaeology. To the 
person unschooled in the study of archaeol- 
ogy these terms hold little meaning. It is 
particularly important today, with the re- 
newed interest in archaeology, that there be 
a sound understanding of these basic prin- 
ciples. 

As a science archaeology involves the re- 
covery of the tangible relics left behind by 
men of extinct social and cultural groups, 
and the study of their time and space rela- 
tionships. In time, archaeology is concerned 
with a span from the first tools of prehistoric 
man to the relics of the American Indian, 
with its study extending to every continent. 
In its broadest sense this discipline is con- 
cerned with written documents and unwrit- 
ten material, i.e., pottery, architecture, 
sculpture, weapons (stone, flint, and metal), 
jewelry, and cult objects. In the narrower 
meaning archaeology includes only the lat- 
ter. This excludes skeletal remains, the ob- 
ject of study for the physical anthropologist ; 
fora and fauna, the object of study for the 
paleobotanist ; climate, the object of study of 
the paleoclimatologist ; and rock formations, 
the object of study for the geologist. All of 
these, however, help and are helped by the 
archaeologist. 

As archaeological evidence has accumu- 
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lated in the last 150 years specialization and 
division of labor have taken place. Today we 
speak of this division in geographical or his- 
torical terms, i.e., classical archaeology 
(Greek and Roman), Hittite, Mesopota- 
mian, Egyptian, Palestinian. There are fur- 
ther sub-divisions within the historical or 
geographical branches. The specialist may 
study architecture, pottery, coins, or inscrip- 
tions. 

In the main, the archaeologist studies the 
technical aspects of field archaeology, the 
method of excavation? and, in some cases, 
goes beyond the simple description of his 
finds to interpret newly discovered data in 
light of results from other excavations in the 
same country or in distant lands. He will, of 
course, use his own skill in the fields of ar- 
chitecture, pottery, jewelry, etc., as well as 
that of the specialist. Comparative archaeo- 
logical study has as its primary task the es- 
tablishment of chronology. Chronology 
serves the field archaeologist as well as the 
comparative archaeologist and the historian. 
It is the basic tool of the field archaeologist 
who works with chronology, relative and ab- 
solute. The comparative archaeologist uses 
it and redefines it as new evidence appears.* 
Moreover, chronology is essential for com- 
parison of cultures as well as cultural phases 
within a limited area. It serves the historian 
in his reconstruction of past events.® 

In our discussion we are not emphasizing 
the methods of excavation. There is already 
an extensive bibliography on that subject. 
We are rather taking the point of view of 
the comparative archaeologist. The task of 
comparative archaeology concerns the fixing 
of chronology. Of course, when there are 
written accounts by native historians, as in 
western culture from the Greeks to modern 
times, the task of establishing chronology in- 
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volves literary analysis. However, the ar- 
chaeologist must turn to other evidence 
when written history does not exist. Various 
means can be used, depending on the coun- 
try and circumstances. For instance, in 
America, particularly in the southwestern 
states, a continuous dendro-chronology has 
been carried back to about 1900 years ago.® 
Astronomical dating has been extensively 
used and is most effective in the Ancient 
Near East in the case of Egyptian chronol- 
ogy, which is almost exact (with a margin 
of error covering only a few years) back to 
the beginning of the 12th Dynasty at 1991 
B.C. This accuracy rests upon the combina- 
tion of astronomical evidence and dated doc- 
uments. This leads us to our next example 
of material used in establishing chronology, 
inscriptions and documents. Mesopotamian 
chronology relies chiefly upon such material. 
Through the study of king and eponym lists, 
chronicles, and other dated inscriptions, 
scholars can date historical events within a 
century back to about the 24th century B.C.” 
Coins are very helpful for chronological pur- 
poses but limited to ca. 700 B.C. and later.® 

Until about ten years ago the chronology 
of prehistory rested to a large extent on ge- 
ology, but now we have the so-called 
“atomic clock,” dating by radioactive car- 
bon, C14. The method has not only been 
used to date prehistoric material but even to 
date linen from the Dead Sea Scrolls. Car- 
bon counts have been taken of organic ma- 
terial from all parts of the world.® The limit 
to the use of C14 for dating is now about 
70,000 years. 

The dating of archaeological material may 
rest on some means other than inscriptions 
and reliefs. The latter are found abundantly 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt, but not so in 
Palestine. The comparative archaeologist has 
his own methods of fixing chronology, such 
as the use of pottery. The study of pottery 
chronology rests on two principles, stratig- 
raphy and typology.*° We shall discuss 
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these principles especially in the light of 
Palestinian archaeology." 

Stratigraphy is a geological term which 
refers to the stratified rock of the litho- 
sphere, deposited in layers with a composi- 
tion similar to the sediment now forming at 
the bottom of the ocean. Applied to the field 
of archaeology, stratigraphy is concerned 
with the recognition and inductive study of 
successively accumulated layers of occupa- 
tional remains, which appear today in the 
Near East in the form of mounds varying in 
height and size. An over-simplified but help- 
ful simile in describing stratigraphy of a 
mound is the comparison to a layer cake. 
The Ancient Near East, particularly Pales- 
tine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia, 
is dotted with artificial mounds or ftelul 
(Arabic plural of tell) which are formed of 
layered occupational debris. 

A site for a town or fortress was chosen 
because of its proximity to fresh water and 
often because of its commercial or military 
importance. The first town may have met its 
end through war or natural cause, throug 
destruction or abandonment. If destroyed by 
fire a layer of ash would cover the charre 
remains. Because the site was good, anothe 
city was usually built on top of the leveled 
debris of the earlier city. Such was the be 
ginning of the formation of a mound !!* 

Not only mounds are stratified, but cave 
as well. Miss Garrod added appreciably to 
our knowledge of early men through her ex 
cavation and study of the strata in the caveg 
at Mt. Carmel.!* In America different level 
appear in Indian mounds and recently theré 
has been renewed study of the tumuli nea 
Jerusalem.’ A reminder to the reader tha 
naturally the study of stratigraphy flourishes 
in the countries where the mounds and cave! 
are located. 

Typology (as used in archaeology) is tht 


. Classification of objects according 


types, following taxonomic methods. . . . 
In contrast to stratigraphy, analogy ant 
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comparison of forms are basic to the method. 
Typology is the study of the forms of pot- 
tery, sculpture, jewelry, etc. Jug is com- 
pared with jug, figurine with figurine, flint 
with flint.2¢ 

This principle appears to have been first 
used in Greek lands. Scholars, on the basis 
of detailed typological studies, have long 
classified architectural and sculptural tech- 
niques and motifs. In Egypt, likewise, ty- 
pology stands at the foundation of archaeo- 
logical investigation, with emphasis on pre- 
historic pottery. 

Such a study has two sides, one to deter- 
mine spacial relations, the other to develop 
time relations. Both involve the comparison 
of a style or type with closely related types. 
The forms or types for comparison, partic- 
ularly pottery, may be taken from a given 
stratum or strata of one or different mounds 
ina narrow or wide geographical area. Very 
exacting typology has been developed for 
successive flint cultures. The archaeologist 
can now make comparisons on a very wide 
geographical basis, i.e., Europe, Asia, and 
\frica.17 We may speak of a typological 
study of cooking pots from a particular 
stratum or period to establish their classifi- 
cation. Part of J. L. Kelso’s and J. P. Thor- 
ley’s study?® includes the classification of 
Beit Mirsim, 
Stratum A, in interrelated groups. On the 
other hand, we may speak of a typological 
sequence through successive strata or peri- 


‘“@iods. Recently R. H. Howland’s study of the 


Mlamps from the Athenian Agora!® appeared, 
in which he uses a rigorous system of classi- 
fication and comparison. 

Archaeological stratigraphy and typology 
were first clearly recognized by Sir Flinders 
Petri. toward the end of the 19th century. 
At first his views were rejected by most 
scholars, but later confirmation from work 
at other sites, particularly in Palestine, led 
to a general acceptance of the principle of 
‘tratigraphy several decades ago. Petrie’s 
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name will always be associated with the 
chronological use of pottery. 

Thomas Jefferson is the first on record to 
describe archaeological stratification.” This 
appeared in his report of the section of an 
Indian burial excavated in 1784. It was left 
to H. Schliemann, however, to conduct the 
first excavation of a stratified mound. In 
1871 he began at Troy (Hissarlik) to prove 
the accuracy of Homer. Unfortunately 
Schliemann was not interested in recording 
stratification, but his dig proved that layered 
Occupational debris characterized mound 
formation in the Near East. Flinders Petrie, 
the archaeological genius who first recog- 
nized the importance of both stratigraphy 
and typology, was responsible for the exca- 
vation of the second true mound at the Pal- 
estinian site of Tell el-Hesi in 1890.21 He 
excavated part of the 20-meter-high mound 
and synchronized some of his strata with 
Egyptian dynasties. Of course, his dates 
must be revised in light of new archaeolog- 
ical evidence. 

The discovery that pottery could be used 
effectively for dating purposes was made by 
classical archaeologists, whose work cul- 
minated in the brilliant synthesis of A. Furt- 
wangler.?? He used only Greek painted pot- 
tery, ignoring common kitchen ware. It was 
Petrie who first recognized the importance 
of unpainted ware. In 1891, after the exca- 
vation of Tel! el-Hesi, he said, “Once settle 
the pottery of a country and the key is in 
our hands for all future explorations. A sin- 
gle glance at a mound of ruins will show as 
much to anyone who knows the style of pot- 
tery as weeks of work may reveal to a begin- 
ner.”*3 Ten years later Petrie published his 
scheme of sequence dating.** This system is 
based on a typological sequence of pottery. 
Petrie was faced with the problem of dating 
pre-dynastic tombs in Egypt. The first form 
used to establish typological sequence was a 
cylindrical jar with wavy ledge handles 
which Petrie observed were, in some cases, 
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fully functional while in other cases merely 
ornamental. Still other handles displayed 
stages between the two extremes. The end of 
the sequence was represented by jars found 
in tombs of the 1st Dynasty. He arranged 
the pottery of these pre-dynastic tombs ac- 
cording to typological sequence, assigning 
numbers to different stages, the earliest be- 
ing S(equence) D(ate) 30 and the latest 
S. D. 80 (1st Dynasty). The intervals be- 
tween the numbers are not, however, uni- 
form. This is the best example of typological 
sequence without the aid of stratigraphy. 

The principles of stratigraphy and typol- 
ogy are closely associated in the work of the 
field archaeologist. Their subsequent histor- 
ical refinement has, therefore, depended 
upon the increased accuracy of the exca- 
vator’s technique.”® 

It is the combination of stratigraphy and 
typology that makes it possible to interpret 
excavated material, as well as its relation to 
other archaeological finds. These principles 
must be used with care, for there are many 
pitfalls and dangers for the non-specialist. 
M. Wheeler has well said, “. . . the first 
rule about stratification is that there is no 
invariable rule.”’6 

This does not mean, however, that we are 
powerless to formulate certain guiding rules. 
One such rule can be stated rather simply: 
in a mound the bottom stratum is the oldest 
and the top stratum the latest. The strata of 
a mound may be separated by plastered 
floors, by layers of ash as at Tell Beit Mir- 
sim, or there may be no noticeable separa- 
tion except a change in the color of the soil. 
Once we have established a rule we must 
recognize exceptions. 

The strata of a mound never form flat 
vertical planes like those of a layer cake. 
Rarely is a.town completely destroyed and 
completely rebuilt; rather, some buildings 
are repaired and reused. Buildings on the 
lower slopes are often contemporary with 
higher ones in the center of a town. One 
must be careful, for some strata are con- 
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temporary, others may be separated by a @ hz 
time interval or follow in unbroken succes- § 4; 
sion, while still others may be disturbed by @ jn 
later builders digging foundations into the 
older strata or digging silos for grain. an 
The contemporaneity of strata can be rec- & <j 
ognized in the section. Wheeler describes aM (a 
situation where “. . . certain strata cease 
toward one end or both, in such a fashion @ y. 
that the underlying and overlying layers 


sunite to clasp them and hold them within aJ y} 
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uniform mass, as it were suspension. . . 
An example of the failure to recognize af fr, 
time-gap between strata comes from R.@ ¢¢. 
Macalister’s work at Gezer. He telescoped 
the chronology of the Iron Age to fill an un- @ to 
recognized gap between the tenth century @ in; 
B.C. and the Persian Period.?® The excava-¥@ jn 
tion of the East Gate Area (Field I) ati ch 
Shechem uncovered a pit sunk into older po 
debris, where the builder “robbed” i, 
stones from an old wall.”® In any of theft 
above cases a pottery typology is necessary 
to avoid stratigraphic error. dor 

Usually a field archaeologist cannot exca-# 
vate an area large enough to find the ends of sh, 
suspended strata. It would, therefore, bell ca; 
necessary to study the material remains off py 
the strata to correlate them. Macalister 
would have been more accurate if he had fol- 
lowed the pottery chronology worked out by 
F. J. Bliss and himself a few years before 
the excavation of Gezer. A good demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of stratigraphy and 
typology when properly used can be seen in 
the work of W. F. Albright, H. G. May, and 


G. E. Wright in fixing the Solomonici - 
stratum (VA-IVB) at Megiddo.® and 

Another point to be remembered in stratig- mo 
raphy is that there is no absolute time-scale apt 
equated with the thickness of the strata. Aj, 
Evans attempted to establish the beginning] (,,. 
of the Neolithic Age at Crete at 6000 B.C. pai 
by assuming a uniform rate of deposit. He im 


argued that the Bronze Age covered 200) 
years and since the Neolithic Age had mor¢ 


debris than the Bronze Age, it must have 
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had a longer duration. Actually the begin- 
ning of the Neolithic Age at Crete is dated 
in the fourth millennium B.C. 

Before we turn to the study of typology 
and its relation to stratigraphy let us con- 
sider a special problem of stratigraphy, the 
dating of architecture. There are three cate- 
gories of objects used to date a building or 
wall, those which are from the stratum be- 
fore the erection of the structure, those 
which are from the stratum contemporary 
with the structure, and those which are 
from the stratum after the structure 
ceased to be used. In most cases archae- 
ology uncovers objects from strata related 
to the structure. A recent discussion, center- 
ing around a case where this was not true, 
involved the dating of the temple at She- 
chem. The strata subsequent to and contem- 
porary with the structure had been removed 
in an earlier excavation. G. E. Wright had 
to use pottery from the fill in order to estab- 
lish the date of the temple. This was easily 
done, assigning the temple to Middle Bronze 
IC. Y. Yadin suggested that the temple 
should be dated to the Late Bronze Age be- 
cause, if the temple had been built in Middle 
Bronze IIC, the fill would have contained 
Middle Bronze IIB pottery.*! Wright ad- 
mitted that any building will be later than 
the fill upon which it stands, with “How 
much later?” as the major question in his 
mind. In this case no simple rule can solve 
the problem. The answer must come from 
other evidence, namely pottery recovered 
from the temple interior.” 

This brings us to the typology of pottery 
and its relation to stratigraphy. Form is the 
most significant criterion for typology. As 
applied to pottery, technique (firing, paste, 
wheel or handmade, grits) and decoration 
(hand or spiral-burnishing, wash, slip, 
painting, incising, plastic ornament) are also 
important and, with typology, are basic for 
establishing relationship. The organization 
ofa “pottery index” must be derived from 
careful study of significant types that are 
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both distinctive and occur within a limited 
time and space. This reduces the possibility 
of setting up erroneous schemes. Particular 
care must be taken, for example, with Iron I 
cooking pots from Palestine, which range 
chronologically from the fourteenth to the 
tenth centuries B.C.3* Any such index must 
recognize that typological observations ap- 
plicable to the pottery of one district or 
country are not necessarily applicable else- 
where. The wavy ledge handle is a case in 
point. It is found in Egypt and Palestine but 
there seems to be no direct connection be- 
tween the two. Both are from different his- 
torical periods.** 

When stratigraphy and typology are used 
together we must remember a fundamental 
rule often pointed out by W. F. Albright, 
“. . . that most of the intact or reparable 
pottery from a given stratum belongs to the 
last period before the destruction which 
brought an end to the stratum in question. 
The range of such pottery may, accordingly, 
be fixed as a rule within ten or twenty 
years.”*5 He does add a note of caution to 
the effect that one must expect an occasional 
piece from older strata or earlier pockets or 
deposits of pottery. A second rule in connec- 
tion with the use of typology and stratig- 
raphy is that a group of types or an as- 
semblage be recognized for each stratum.*® 
Error originating in too much emphasis on a 
particular form would be eliminated, and 
proper comparison could be made with pot- 
tery assemblages from other strata within 
the mound and fri‘m other mounds. 

Such comparisons are chronologically rel- 
ative. When a stratum of a mound can be 
dated by inscriptions, foreign ware, or coins, 
then the pottery from this stratum is given 
an absolute date.** Parallel types from dif- 
ferent mounds, besides establishing time re- 
lationships, also aid in determining cultural 
continuity within space. 

The first example of a major archaeo- 
logical publication making full use of stratig- 
raphy and typology in Palestine was Al- 
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bright’s Tell Beit Mirsim.*® This study not 
only contains a detailed stratigraphic treat- 
ment of finds but a comparative study of all 
pertinent material. Dr. Albright has demon- 
strated, among other things, that the serious 
student cannot uncritically accept the ab- 
solute dates given by archaeologists for their 
material.*® We must expect refinement of 
our chronology with the accumulation of 
new evidence; therefore it is necessary for 
the comparative archaeologist always to re- 
value older published material in the light of 
new evidence. 

We end our discussion with another 
warning, sometimes referred to as the “law 
of the single sherd.” One cannot build an- 
cient chronology on the basis of one sherd. 
The comparative archaeoloyist is very con- 
scious of the frequency of types in a stratum. 
Over-emphasis on a stray sherd would bring 
havoc to chronology. 

With the establishment of chronological 
and cultural relationship the work of the 
comparative archaeologist ends and that of 
the historian begins. 
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sixth-early fifth century B.C. (BASOR, No. 14, 
fig. 6, p. 20). 

*For the most convenient listing of radiocarbon 
dates and a discussion of the principles underlying 
the system see W. F. Libby, Radiocarbon Dating 
2nd ed. (University of Chicago, Chicago, 1955) 
Kenyon, Digging Up Jericho (Praeger, New Yor 
1957) p. 74 gives carbon dates for the Neolithid 
level ca. 5850 B.C., ca. 6250 B.C., ca. 6800 B.C. 

* Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity 
2nd ed. (Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, 1957) pp. 5 
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TWO BASIC PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


ff. and “Ceramics and Chronology in the Near 
East”, So Live the Works of Men (Santa Fé, 
1939) pp. 49-63; see also Burrows, What Mean 
These Stones? (1941) pp. 12-18. 

"See Wheeler, op. cit., who uses examples from 
his own work in India and England to illustrate his 
discussion. 

™ Wheeler, op. cit., p. 22 defends as a basic 
principle in his method the study and recording of 
strata and deposits in the vertical section of an 
excavated area. 

*D. A. E. Garrod and D. M. A. Bate, The 
Stone Age of Mount Carmel (Oxford, 1937). 

“See R. Amiran, /srael Exploration Journal 
(hereafter JEJ) 8 (1958) pp. 205-227. 

* Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
2nd ed., p. 53. 

“Compare the limited definition in Harper's 
Bible Dictionary (New York, 1958) p. 572. 

* See Braidwood, Prehistoric Men, 2nd ed. 
(Chicago, 1951) and Albright, Archaeology of 
Palestine, Chap. 3, Pelican (1956). 

*Kelso and Thorley, Annual of the American 
School of Oriental Research (hereafter AASOR) 
XXI-XXII, pp. 86-142. 

* Howland, The Athenian Agora. V. The Greek 
Lamps and Their Survivals (Princeton, 1958). 

”® Wheeler, op. cit., pp. 58-9 and references there 
cited, 

* Petrie, Tell el Hesy (London, 1891). 

* Albright, op. cit. (note 6) p. 53. See A. Furt- 
wangler and K. Reichhold, Griechische Vasen- 
maleret (1910-1932). 

* Petrie, op. cit., p. 40. Much skepticism about 
the use of pottery for chronological purposes was 
expressed by Conder and Nowack; see Albright’s 
comment, Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 
jrd ed. (Revell, Chicago, 1935) pp. 25, 181, and 
n, 18, 

“Petrie, Diospolis Parva (London, 1901). 

* The history of archaeological method in Pales- 
tine has often been recapitulated. See references in 
note 2 above and Wright, JBL, Vol. LXXVII 
(1958) pp. 39-40. For the most recent discussion 
of his new stratigraphic method, see Wheeler, op. 
cit., Chap. 2. 

* Wheeler, op. cit., p. 62. 

* Wheeler, ibid., p. 61. 

* Albright, AASOR, XXI-XXII, pp. 29 and 62. 
There was an Assyrian villa at Gezer in the 
seventh century B.C. At Jericho Kenyon (Pales- 
tne Exploration Quarterly [hereafter PEQ] 1954, 
»} 55) describes an accumulation of a “turf?” 
layer between the Neolithic pottery levels and those 
of the Early Bronze Age, indicating a gap during 
the Chalcolithic Period. Zeuner (PEQ, 1954, pp. 

-8) reports.on the analysis of samples from 
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this layer, establishing the presence of a soil. 
Zeuner’s (ibid., p. 64) description of three ways in 
which occupational gaps of a mound can be identi- 
fied prevents us from drawing hasty conclusions 
in regard to such accumulations. Moreover, the 
depth of soil does not help in determining the 
length of the gap. This must rest on archaeo- 
logical and _ stratigraphical evidence (Kenyon, 
Digging Up Jericho, N.Y., 1957, pp. 93-102; cf. 
Zeuner, op. cit.). 

I wish to thank Dr. H. Neil Richardson for 
calling this to my attention. 

* BASOR, No. 148, p. 19, Sec. A-A, marked 
“robber pit”. 

*” Albright, American Journal of Archaeology, 
Vol. 44 (1940) pp. 546-50 and Albright, AASOR, 
XXI-XXII, p. 2, n. 1 and p. 29, n. 10; May, JBL, 
LXIII (1944) pp. 191-2; Wright, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. 70 (1950) pp. 
56-60. Cf. Yadin, BA, XXIII, pp. 62-8. 

* BASOR, No. 150, p. 34. 

* BASOR, No. 150, pp. 34-5. 

* Albright, op. cit. (note 6) pp. 58-9; see also 
his comments on the use of typology by Déorpfeld, 
Petrie, and Vincent. 

* Albright, ibid., pp. 59-60. 

* Albright, AASOR, XXI-XXII, p. 2, n. 1 and 
p. 6, n. 2. See Aharoni and Amiran’s (JEJ, 8, pp. 
171-84) and Wright’s (BASOR, No. 155, pp. 
13-29) application of this rule in criticism of Sa- 
maria-Sebaste III. 

* Braidwood, Prehistoric Man (Chicago, 1951) 
pp. 11-13. 

* Wheeler, op. cit., p. 143 notes that in some 
cases dated pottery with a limited durability is 
better evidence than coins with a longer rate of 
survival. 

“The reports of the excavations at Tell Beit 
Mirsim appeared in the Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Vols. XII, XIII, 
XVII, and XXI-XXII. 

The appearance of Vols. XII and XIII was 
epoch-making in Palestinian archaeology. Until 
their publication the pottery chronology of Pales- 
tine could be described as utterly confused. More- 
over, only a few foreign archaeologists residing in 
Palestine had sufficient knowledge to coordinate 
its pottery. Today these volumes are the basic 
handbook of the student of Palestinian archaeology. 

* Schaeffer, Stratigraphie comparée et chrono- 
logie de l’ Asie occidentale (IIe et Ile millenaires) 
(London, 1948) has tried to apply the principles 
of stratigraphy and typology. His work is only 
partly successful because he relies on the dates given 
by the excavators and seldom attempts to evaluate 
the archaeological evidence in the light of the prin- 
ciples he is using. 
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Book Reviews 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


The Degrees of Knowledge. By JACQUES 
MariTAINn, tr. by Gerald B. Phelan. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. xix 
+ 476 pages. $7.50. 


When Jacques Maritain in 1932 entitled 
his major work, Distinguer pour unir, ou 
Les degrés du savoir, he gave the guiding 
and unifying theme of what must be set 
down as one of the most masterful philo- 
sophical systems of our time. This is not an 
exposition of great Thomistic themes related 
to, and synthesized with, the contributions of 
St. John of the Cross, though it is these. It 
is, stage by stage, a massive and thorough 
presentation of momentous and _ historic 
philosophical themes in a way which brings 
out their relevance to recent and contempo- 
tary scientific, philosophical, and theological 
issues. 

Within the covers of one book, one moves 
from an analysis and evaluation of reason in 
search of scientific knowledge, to full-bodied 
treatment of knowledge of the sensible 
world, to the exposition and critique of 
metaphysical truth in relation to that kind 
of knowledge which is called suprarational. 
There are degrees of rational knowledge and 
there are degrees of suprarational knowl- 
edge. Once we know how to distinguish 
these, Maritain believes, we shall see their 
systematic unity. 

The scholarly world, philosophical and 
theological, may therefore rejoice that Ger- 
ald Phelan ‘directed, supervised, and revised 
the fourth French edition of this work, in- 
cluding the Appendices of the first edition. 
Maritain, in a glowing “Foreword,” ex- 
presses his satisfaction with this “genuine 
translation, performed with competent schol- 


arship and a constant concern for accuracy.” 
Agreement aside, so capable, comprehensive, 
and so stimulating a philosophical master- 
piece deserved nothing less. We also thank 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for making such a 
work handsomely available at a compara- 
tively reasonable price. 
PETER A, BERTOCCI 
Boston University 


The Word Incarnate. By W. NorMAN Pir- 
TENGER. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. xxiii + 295 pages. $7.50. 


This discussion, subtitled “A Study of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” is an out- 
standingly clear and significant expression 
of the purpose of the series of volumes of 
which it is one, The Library of Constructive 
Theology, as that purpose is stated by The 
Editors in a General Introduction here 
given. They declare that in our time “some- 
thing more is needed than a defense of prop- 
ositions already accepted on authority, for 
the present spiritual crisis is essentially a 
questioning of authority, if not a revolt 
against it. ... Nothing less is required 
than a candid, courageous, and well-in 


formed effort to think out anew, in the 


light of modern knowledge, the foundatio 
affirmations of our common Christianity 
This the aim of every writer in this series.’ 
This volume certainly belongs in such a se 
ries. 

There are three basic aspects in this dis 
cussion by Dr. Pittenger, but they are 
closely interwoven that it is not possible t 
make a sharp division of the material. The 
first phase is the critically-determined his 
torical basis of Christological thinking, thé 
second a critical-historical study of thi 
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new in November: 


A HISTORICAL APPROACH TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Frederick R. Crownfield, Guilford College 


This new text for undergraduate courses discusses problems that have challenged 
scholars in the past and summarizes current conclusions. Emphasizing what the 
writers of the New Testament actually said, it also gives considerable attention 
to the problems presented by the sources and to the background of Jewish and 
Hellenic thought and culture. Nine maps; a chart; sixty-three half-tones; sugges- 
tions for further reading. 403 pp. $5.50. 


recent: 


BIBLICAL FAITH AND SOCIAL ETHICS 
E. Clinton Gardner, Emory University 


A comprehensive work emphasizing the American social and theological scene. 
The thesis is that Christian ethics are best understood as man’s grateful and 
obedient response to God's will. 375 pp. $4.75. 


A LIGHT TO THE NATIONS: An Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Norman K. Gottwald, Andover Newton 
Theological Schcol 


“This is the finest introduction to the Old Testament that I have ever read.” 
L. O. Bristol, Crozer Theological Seminary. ““Theologically alive, close to recent 
scholarship in textual and archaeological and historical studies, and appreciative 
of the literary values in the Old Testament.” Gerald Cooke, Oberlin College. 
615 pp. $6.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
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thinking, and the third, critically-determined 
conclusions. It is our author’s conviction 
that any attempt of any school to give pre- 
cise description of the “pragmatic or ex- 
istential character of the Christian religion 

. will always refer to Jesus Christ as the 
central figure; he will always be the focal 
point in the definition, . . . and that will 
involve the affirmation that He, the true 
Man in whom God dwells and through 
whom He acts constitutes the real abiding 
center of that life and experience.” 

Elaborating this fundamental affirmation 
the author declares that in the attempt to 
find the true historical basis of Christian 
thinking, one must take the New Testament 
as an overall picture, and must not extract 
certain select verses which he regards as 
particularly favorable to his own thinking. 
It is also imperative that one interpret the 
material with the meaning which the lan- 
guage had for the original reporter and 
those to whom he was giving his report. 
Moreover, it must be recognized that in the 
first days of the Christian movement there 
was a period of oral transmission of the 
story, and that inevitably the faith of the 
reporter would have some effect upon the 
stories he told, and naturally not all of the 
stories are precisely alike. He further de- 
clares that in all early Christian thinking it 
is evident that the manifestation of the liv- 
ing Christ in their own experience was the 
decisive factor in the total story. 

Closely tied in with his carefully prepared 
report of the thinking disclosed in the New 
Testament is Dr. Pittenger’s comparatively 
brief but illuminating discussion of the 
Christological thinking of the early Christian 
centuries, the period of “classical Christol- 
ogy.” He moves on to give much more at- 
tention to the Reformation and Post-Refor- 
mation periods, and here presents extended 
critical discussion of a number of modern 
Christologies, down to our own time. He 
thinks that “the language that has been used 
about Jesus Christ has almost consistently 
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been such that he has been made to look 
like an ‘intrusion’ or ‘eruption’ from outside 
into the sphere of human life and experience. 
... As a result he has become an almost 
meaningless prodigy, catastrophically intro- 
duced into the world from the outside, rather 
than the culmination and coronation of a 
movement from God to man which is the 
proper invitation to and explanation of 
man’s returning movement to God.” Of our 
contemporaries, Karl Barth and Emil Brun- 
ner come in for special attention and disap- | 
proval. He pointedly declares that “the af- 
firmation of Barth that God and man are so 
essentially unrelated and unrelatable that 
God cannot make any revelation to man, but 
must make it in Christ in his divine reality 
and spirit is utterly false and must be em- 
phatically rejected.” The essence of the 
thinking of Brunner that the historical figure 
of Jesus is not a part of the picture, that his 
only significance is that he is the manifesta- 
tion of the Word of God, and like a bolt out 
of the sky makes atonement for man in some 
way wholly unrelated to man, seems to Pit- 
tenger to “crystallize an irrational philoso- 
phy, a skeptical epistemology, and a dualistic 
theology.” 

In his major emphases in his presentation 
of New Testament thinking, Dr. Pittenge 
seems to be on incontrovertible ground. But 
in the general context of that part of hi 
discussion he presents certain opinions that 
will be unacceptable to many of his readers 
Notably, he says that “the virginal concep 
tion of Jesus is of legendary character 1 
which the actuality of God in bringing Jesu: 
into the world is not scientifically based an¢ 
affirmed, but is poetically expressed. . . 
The story of the empty tomb is not the af 
firmation of the basic fact, but is a way 0 
affirming the living personal reality of Jesu 
and his creative relationship to the primitiv 
Christian community. . . . The eschatolog 
of the first Christians is not to be taken lit 
erally but is to be understood as poetical 1 
character.” 
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He also at times uses a descriptive term or 
phrase which has natural implications that 
he can hardly have meant to express. But a 
single example can here be cited. In his dis- 
cussion of The Incarnation and The Trinity 
—chapter IX—he declares his conviction 
that “the doctrine of the Trinity was devel- 
oped in the effort to account for and de- 
velop the stupendous fact of Christian life in 
the faith of Christ.” In unfolding the mean- 
ing of this, he asserts the Divine Reality 

. . the Selfexpression ... or Word... 
or Son, and the response or Holy Spirit.” If 
the word “Response” here carries its ordi- 
nary meaning, it is basically inadequate. 
However, in an earlier part of this same 
discussion he speaks of the Holy Spirit as 
“God in us .. . inspiration, inward power, 
love, joy, peace, and other fruits of the 
Spirit”: these must be what he thinks of as 
he speaks of “Response.” 

But even with these specifically mentioned 
and other such restrictions, all readers will 
recognize that we have here the thinking of 
n earnest, honest, outstanding scholar and 
challenging exponent of our basic Christian 
convictions. 

Joun W. BaILey 

Professor Emeritus 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


Lordship and Discipleship. By Epwarp 
ScHweizeEr. Naperville: Alec R. Allen- 
son, Inc., 1960. 127% pages + indices. 
$2.25. 

Edward Schweizer published ‘“Erniedri- 
sung und Erhdhung bei Jesus und seinen 

Nachfolgern” in 1955, and it was reviewed 
y me in this Journal in the July issue of 
396. According to his own words, he has 
entirely revised” the German original and 
ow gives us an English version. He has 
mitted some of the technical questions of 
Kegesis, reduced somewhat the space for- 
merly accorded to Hellenism, expanded his 
teatment of Paul, and added a brief chapter 


A second Look At 
JOHN WESLEY 


Was Wesley more akin to Reformation 
theology or to the modern liberal spirit? 
Ought Christians hark back to Wesley, or 
any other point in the past except Christ 
himself? Ought not we be forward-looking? 

These questions are dealt with in the sym- 
posium, “Is There a Neo-Wesleyanism?”, in 
the Autumn issue of Religion in Life, a 
Christian quarterly of opinion and discussion. 

Beginning the discussion is Paul S. Sander’s 
article, “What God Hath Joined Together”, 
followed by Willard D. Allbeck’s “Plenteous 
Grace with Thee is Found”, and Percy Scott’s 
Is There a Neo-Wesleyanism? What Kind of 
Neo-Wesleyanism? is the title of Edwin P. 
Booth’s contribution to this symposium. 
Continuity and Change in Methodism by 
Frederick A. Norwood is followed by Neo 
Wesleyanism, Neo-Orthodoxy and the New 
Testament by Chester A. Pennington. 

Other articles in the Autumn issue of 
Religion in Life include: Higher Education 
and Values by Nels F. S. Ferré, Demythol- 
ogizing and Jesus by Thomas J. J. Altizer, 
The Cardinal Dogma of Religious Existen- 
tialism by Warren Steinkraus, and The Role 
of Self-Interest in Politics by Don K. McKee. 

An article by Peter A. Bertocci, Borden 
Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy at 
Boston University, notes the 100th anniver- 
sary of Bowne. The 400th anniversary of the 
Dutch theologian Arminius is noted by The 
Life and Thought of Jacob Arminius by 
G. J. Hoenderdaal and Arminianism in Eng- 
land by Owen Chadwick. 

Also included are book reviews and notices, 
a regular feature of Religion in Life, a 
quarterly that keeps you informed on current 
thought and discussion. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


Published by 
ABINGDON PRESS 
- —FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY!- — 


RELIGION IN LIFE 
201 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please enter my subscription to Religion 
in Life for one year, at $4 per year, beginning 
with the Autumn 1960 issue. Single issues 
available at $1.25 each. (Postage free in the 
U.S.A. and possessions; to Canada, 18¢ per 
year additional; other countries, 30¢ per year 
additional.) 
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(ch. 13). The English version also omits 
the appendix on the “Uppsala-Schule,” and 
some changes are made in the remaining 
appendices. The general reorganization of 
the body of the essay is clearly outlined at 
the conclusion of the preface. Of course, the 
principal thesis of “Lordship and Disciple- 
ship” remains that found in the German 
original: to explore in depth the concept of 
discipleship as it stands in integral relation 
to the words of Jesus and to the Christ of 
faith, both in his humiliation and exaltation. 

Some of the questions posed in my previ- 
ous review must again be raised, and others 
added to them. Do theological presupposi- 
tions in the last analysis govern exegetical 
considerations? If so, to what degree? Or 
again, is a consistent methodology employed 
in exegesis? And are the inferences Schwei- 
zer draws from his exegesis the only possi- 
ble ones to be drawn? 

The word “follow,” Schweizer tells us, is 
found in the New Testament only in connec- 
tion with the relationship to the earthly 
Jesus—with the exception of Revelation 
14:4. From this verbal analysis he blandly 
infers that, “This shows how realistically 
concrete this whole concept of following 
Christ was to the Church” (p. 12). But does 
this conclusion necessarily follow from such 
a narrow base as that afforded by considera- 
tion of word usage? May there not be other 
reasons why the word “follow” was used 
only in connection with the earthly Jesus be- 
side that suggested by Schweizer? Further- 
more, if word usage is so important at this 
point, why should he, after admitting that 
Mark 10:21 may not be a genuine statement 
of Jesus, place as much emphasis as he does 
on the passage and others of similar dubiety 
(p. 14, 18) ? 

When the author summarizes his study of 
Jesus’ words on discipleship, we are again 
treated to over-confident conclusions based 
on inconsistency of treatment (p. 20). Ac- 
cording to Schweizer, Jesus called men to 
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follow him, and this allegiance Jesus re- 
gards as the decisive act. But this simply is 
not the case, especially in the period prior to 
Caesarea Philippi, when the emphasis was 
placed on decision and repentance in view 
of the coming Kingdom. Again, Schweizer 
maintains that discipleship “entails giving 
up all other ties, to boat and tax-office, to 
father and mother, in short to his own life, 
to oneself.”” Within a few lines, however, we 
find him saying, “It is evident that Jesus by 
no means called all those who wanted to 
obey him to that outward discipleship which 
implied the abandoning of family and occu- 
pation.” Here a distinction in discipleship is 
introduced, not otherwise discussed, which 


contradicts the former assertion about the 


nature of discipleship. 

In treating Peter’s sermons in Acts, we 
find again a type of vulnerable thinking 
which is forced upon Schweizer by his ef- 
forts to produce a more consistent view of 
the early church’s concept of Jesus than the 
materials permit. “It cannot be disputed 
that he (Peter) has used ancient materials 

. even though we are no longer able to 
verify to what extent” (p. 32). If we cannot 


verify “to what extent,” how can we assume§ 


as being beyond dispute that there is an- 
cient material embodied in Peter’s sermons: 
Nor can we be more confident of Schweizer’ 
conclusion that the early church saw Jesus 
as the Righteous One of Jewish thought 
when, after his previous emphasis on verba 
usage, we find him saying, “Though thé 
title ‘Righteous One’ is virtually absent fro 

the Synoptic tradition, there is no doubt tha 
the early church has seen Jesus in the char 
acter of the Righteous One suffering 1 

obedience” (p. 33). Maybe the early churc 

had as good a reason for not using the tit! 
as it did for using the word “follow” in th 

reference given above. 

One last example of the methodologica 
and logical problems raised by Schweizer 
monograph may be discovered in this pas 


“Fascinating . . . throws light on both problems of religion and 
culture in the United States”—OSCAR HANDLIN 


BILLY GRAHAM: 
REVIVALIST IN A SECULAR AGE 


WILLIAM G. McLOUGHLIN, Jr., Brown University 


New. The first over-all, impartial evaluation 
of Billy Graham's impact on present-day re- 
ligious life and contemporary society. This 
searching study traces Graham’s phenomenal 
rise from total obscurity to the heights of in- 
ternational fame and influence, and shows 
how he _ revolutionized revival methods 
through the use of modern techniques of 
radio, television, and advertising. Viewing 
the man as a representative figure of his age, 


the book attempts to show precisely what 
Graham and his revivals represent and what 
they signify about the temper of American 
civilization in the middle of the twentieth 
century. “Both different and unique. It is a 
comprehensive factual study of the career of 
the man and an appraisal of his personality 
and message.”—CHRISTIAN HERALD. 1960. 272 
pp. $4.50 


Major world religions explained for modern readers . . . 


In these three volumes the leaders of major world religions describe their own faiths 
and outlooks for English-speaking peoples. Initiated by the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education and the Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 


Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN, Colgate University 
The Religion of the Hindus 


“Undoubtedly the most important book about Hinduism ever to 
appear in English.’—The New Republic. Endpaper maps. 1953. 
$6 


434 pp. 
The Path of the Buddha 


“Sets forth the Buddhist point of view in a masterly way.”—The 
Statesman, India. Endpaper maps. 1956. 432 pp. 


islam: The Straight Path 


“Belongs on the top shelf of any library anywhere in the world.” 
—The Christian Herald. Endpaper maps. 1958. 453 pp. $6 


WAYS OF FAITH— An Introduction to Religion 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON, Columbia University; and 
JAMES ALFRED MARTIN, Jr., Union Theological Seminary 


Second Edition of this unique book provides 
both fact and theory concerning the major 
religions of the world. aa the field 
from the historical as well as from the philo- 
sophical point of view, it makes effective use 
of the tools of the social sciences and the 
study of literature. Doctrine and devotional 
practice are critically examined and com- 
pared within the context of culture and his- 
tory. Islam and the principal religions of the 


Far East are carefully examined as a back- 
ground to a full discussion of the religions of 
Western tradition. Attention is given to those 
movements, such as Humanism, which op- 
erate outside the traditional religious frame- 
work. The book also underscores the practi- 
cal alternatives which face the religions of the 
West if they are to retain their spiritual 
vitality in the modern world. 2nd Ed., 1960. 
584 pp. $5.75 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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sage, which bristles with exegetical and the- 
ological issues. “If Jesus did foresee suffering 
and rejection for himself and his disciples, 
then, of course, he saw it not as a catastro- 
phe, but as a gateway to the glory of the 
coming Kingdom .. . he must in fact have 
expected something like his exaltation to 
the presence of God” (p. 36). At what stage 
of his career did Jesus foresee, if he did? 
Why “of course” did he see rejection not as 
catastrophe but as a “gateway” to the King- 
dom? Is the textual evidence sufficiently 
strong to support Schweizer’s theological as- 
sumption that Jesus optimistically inter- 
preted his rejection and crucifixion? And 
what solid textual basis is there for assum- 
ing Jesus expected “exaltation ?” 

By these negative critical remarks I have 
attempted to underline a major problem in 
contemporary biblical theology, i.e., the need 
for a consistency in methodology and a 
sharper attention to the logical transitions 
by which the scholar moves from exegesis 
to theological affirmation. Sometimes an in- 
version of outlook takes place by which an 
inconsistent or erratic use of methodology 
is pressed into service to yield a consistency 
of interpretation when the materials them- 
selves rebel against such treatment. No cita- 
tions of scholarly opinion or use of such 
phrases as “it cannot be doubted” can make 
good for evidence or the lack thereof. 

In spite of Schweizer’s tendency to allow 
his theological leanings to sway his exegesis, 
and his sometimes carelessly drawn infer- 
ences, his book is in the main a thorough and 
workmanlike piece. He knows his material. 
He sees both the variety and unity in the 
New Testament conceptions of Jesus. His 
chapter ten is an excellent summary of the 
unity within the New Testament confessions 
about Jesus, while the succeeding chapter 
pays full tribute to the variations on the 
theme of Christ, humiliated and exalted. 
There are insights in profusion on these 
pages, and the technical apparatus will not 
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discourage the scholar from drawing upon 


them. 
CLype A. HoLtsproox 


Oberlin College 


The Rule of God. Essays in Biblical Theol- 
ogy. By G. Ernest Wricut. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 
viii + 133 pages. $2.95. 


Seven lectures to clergymen and theologi 
cal students in various places, finally de 
livered in present form as the Carnaha 
Lectures at the Facultad Evangélica de 
Teologia, in Buenos Aires, are now pub 
lished as the seven chapters of The Rule o 
God. It is not surprising to find the chapter: 
only loosely related. Yet the title does ac 
curately identify a connecting theme. 

Wright vigorously contrasts the vagu 
and sentimental ideas of God which he find 
dominant in the present church with th 
particular individual identity of God as H 
is represented in the Bible. Even seriou 
modern thought finds the biblical view har 
to accept, he tells us, some philosopher 
conceiving God in generalized abstractio: 
and Tillich in symbols which lack the defi 
niteness of “the Biblical Lord of history, t! 
Definite One, who alone can produce fait 
and obedience” (p. 19). 

The author is to be applauded for t! 
clarity and forthrightness of this muc 
needed teaching. Men are not likely to fi 
their way to God by following such abstra( 
and equivocal signposts as have been set 
all around us as substitutes for biblical pe 
sonalism. God is not a general spirit of lo 
or “beautiful ideal” (p. 5), but the living 1 
dividual Creator and Lord. 

The exposition of Genesis 3 is persuasi 
and sound in describing the account of t 
Fall as intended originally, not as a sta 
ment of historical facts, but as response 
the question why man “finds himself wit 
history in such a miserable state” (p. 26 
The treatment of the account by pres4 
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CHURCH EDUCATION 
FOR TOMORROW 


By WESNER FALLAw. Every Protestant who is 
sincerely concerned over the problem of reli- 
gious illiteracy will welcome Dr. Fallaw’s 
fresh, drastic and prophetic recommendations 
for local churches and the training of their 
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n PW BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


By JouHn C. BRAMER, Jr. Based on his own 
successful banking and business management 
practices, Mr. Bramer has developed a set of 
p' ocedures for the handling of church business 
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AGENTS OF 
RECONCILIATION 


By ARNOLD B. Come. The first book to present, 

in terms the layman can readily grasp, the 
growing need for developing a heightened sense 
of responsibility, in both clergy and laity, for 


y hard 4 a ‘ returning the Christian Church to its real pur- 
es pose of serving instead of being served. $3.95 
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theologians as a searching, truth-disclosing 
myth is not, then, a modernist perversion of 
Scripture to make it conform to modern 
ideas, but a return to the original purpose— 
excepting that we know we are not here 
dealing with history, while the ancient writ- 
ers did not even raise our questions about 
historical fact. 

The chapter on “Individual and Com- 
munity’ seeks to correct the mistaken one- 
sided individualism of much current Protes- 
tant thought. Wright’s basic position here is 
sound and his statement of it useful. I 
should only want to add that at one point he 
has left himself open to misunderstanding by 
the way he has put the limitation on indi- 
vidualism. “Man the individual,” says the 
author, “is called to obedient service, not in 
order that he himself can be God .. .” (p. 
45). Here the emphasis is misleadingly 
placed. The community, even the church, 
must no more than the individual attempt to 
be God. Precisely such social idolatry is a 
special temptation and danger in our time, 
and even the church is subject to it. Wright 
further encourages the mistaken interpreta- 
tion when he says explicitly that the com- 
munity of faith is “the body of Christ” and 
“the body of Christ is Christ himself” (p. 
46)! It would be better to stand by his later, 
correctly biblical teaching that Christ is “the 
head” of the body (p. 46). Churchmen are 
corporately all too susceptible to the tempta- 
tion to think they are privileged to play God, 
without encouragement by biblical theolo- 
gians. 
Above all, this reviewer welcomes and 
commends the strong insistence, dominant in 
the last four chapters, that there is no se- 
curity without obedience and that any re- 
ligiousness without obedience is_ utterly 


false. The source of all virtues is God and 
we must wait humbly on Him for faith, 
hope, and love. But without these gifts pro- 
fessed faith is only false prophecy and no 
way of salvation. In a day when theological, 
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homiletical, and liturgical evasions of this 
divine requirement are being offered on all 
sides, this strong prophetic warning is espe- 


cially timely. 


Boston University 


Jung and Si. Paul. By Davip Cox. New 
York: Association Press, 1959. 357 pages. 
$5.75. 


Because of the current interest in analyti- 
cal psychology and resurgence of biblica 
theology this book has a lot to commend it 
to ministers, religious education workers 
counsellors, and practicing psychologists 
The author says that there is much in com 
mon between religion and modern psycho 
therapy. He states that he began his com 
parative study of C. G. Jung’s system o 
salvation, or “individuation,” and St. Paul’ 
way of salvation, through justification by 
faith, with “no knowledge of practical psy 
chotherapy,” adding, “all that I know 
know from reading books available to every 
one.” He does not state the source of hi 
knowledge of St. Paul’s theology but tha 
can be easily inferred as he was at the tim 
of writing the Assistant Curate in Chisef 
hurst, England. His training for that po: 
had been gained in Cambridge Universi 
and it was to the same university he suhj 
mitted his thesis, for the B.D. degree, befo 
publishing it as Jung and St. Paul. 

The bibliography is a lengthy one and if 
cludes authors from both sides of the A 
lantic. Mr. Cox’s carefully selected refe 
ences and their able use throughout t 
study should impress one with his schola 
ship. His elaboration on the various issu 
studied attest to his thoroughness. He see 
ingly left nothing to chance, but worked 
way through almost every possible aven 
of investigation. The carefully drawn su 
maries at the end of each chapter leave lit 
ground for disagreement. This is even m¢ 
notable when the final chapter, entit! 
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The World’s Religions 
Charles S. Braden $1.25 


All the historic culture religions—ancient 
and modern . .. march through their 
thousands of years of history.’—Journal 
of Religion 
The Kingdom of God 

John Bright $1.25 
“Biblical theology in its most challenging 
form, a sweeping history of the develop- 
ment of the whole biblical tradition, a 
vital criticism.”—Christian Advocate 


A Protestant Manifesto 
Winfred E. Garrison $1.25 
“An altogether challenging view of the 
nature of Protestantism, its unity and di- 
versity, and its mission.”—World Outlook 


The Art of Counseling 


Rollo May $1.25 
“Helpful to those in positions of counsel- 
ing young people either in the church or 
educational field.”—ZJnsternational Journal 


John Calvin: 

The Man and His Ethics 
Georgia Harkness $1.50 
“A serenely accomplished book. Dogmas 
and documents have been diligently di- 


gested. Verdicts have been carefully 
weighed.”—N.Y. Times 


Christian Symbolism 
In the Evangelical Churches 
Thomas Albert Stafford $1.25 
“A cogent . . . argument for the enrich- 
ment of Protestant worship and churches 
by a freer use of the wealth of symbols 
of Christian history.”—Christian Century 
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“Sincere in the handling of his material, 
clear in his statements, logical in his argu- 
mentation, scholarly, but not pedantic.”— 
Christian Advocate 

Prayer 

George A. Buttrick $1.50 
“The timeliest, greatest book on prayer 
since ... a young man named Fosdick 


wrote that timeless, The Meaning of 
Prayer.”—Christian Herald 


Paul 
Edgar J. Goodspeed $1.25 


“The vividness and charm of a great his- 
torian’s mastery of detail, matched with 
a novelist’s skill in narration.”—Christian 
Century 


An Introduction to 
New Testament Thought 
Frederick C. Grant $1.50 


“Merits careful study by all who are in- 
terested in sounding the ideas and pre- 
suppositions of the New Testament writ- 
ers.” —Theology Today 


In the Minister’s Workshop 


Halford E. Luccock $1.25 
“... Full of original approaches and sug- 
gestions for all of us who week by week 
attempt to interpret the Christian mes- 
sage.”—Church Management 


Psychology, Religion 
and Healing 
Leslie D. Weatherhead $1.75 
“Every minister should have (this) . 
Important for every professional worker 
dealing with the welfare of human be- 
ings.”—Christian Century 
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“Conclusions,” is reached. There he points 
out that there are clear and distinct parallels 
between Paul’s justification by faith and 
Jung’s Individuation. However, there are 
differences, too, some apparent and others 
quite real. These real differences can be 
stated thus: the way of salvation offered by 
St. Paul may meet the needs and ability of 
the common man whereas the solution of- 
fered by Jung requires a peculiar ability and 
much effort to bring man to himself. He 
makes it quite clear, too, that with all that 
it has to offer man Analytical Psychology is 
not Christianity. But at the same time he is 
ready to insist that God may use the psycho- 
analyst and his technique to help man attain 
his best. Just as St. Paul said that the peni- 
tent is given righteousness by God, Mr. Cox 
reminds his readers that Jung says that in 
the “individuation” which psychotherapy ef- 
fects something happens which can be un- 
derstood only by referring to something be- 
yond the bounds of human thought. 

Despite the overlapping that he sees be- 
tween the analytical process and the way of 
penitence insisted on by St. Paul, Mr. Cox 
insists that psychology and theology “use 
two different languages until one has been 
‘translated’ into the other or both have been 
‘translated’ into a third language.” In his 
introductory chapter he develops the idea 
that both psychotherapy and Christianity are 
concerned with the same problems. In chap- 
ters one, two, and three he discusses justifi- 
cation by faith with its special religious 
significance and “individuation” with its 
psychological connotation, separately and in 
relation to each other. For example, he 
points out that St. Paul and Jung agree 
that “natural man” tends to follow his own 
“conscious devices and desires.” Both agree 
that man should forego his own will. St. 
Paul then insists that man condemn his own 


will so that Christ can bring about the de- 
sired change in his personality, while Jung 
says that the new center for man must be 


the Self in control, which is the realization 
of Individuation. Even here it is averred that 
there is more similarity than difference. 

In succeeding chapters other theological 
and psychological terms are discussed and 
compared. His conclusion may best be stated 
by again quoting from the preface: “I do 
not think that psychotherapy and Christian- 
ity are incompatible, but I do think that 
much that is said by psychotherapists is in- 
compatible with the true Christian faith . . . 
whereas if psychotherapy and Christianity 


are to be related in such a way that both are | 


treated with the respect that they deserve 


the limits of psychotherapy must be borne | 


in mind from the start.” 

The study is well organized, carefully de- 
veloped, thoughtfully presented, and stated 
in such a manner that few readers will need a 
glossary despite the fact that two highly 
technical matters are involved. A most help- 
ful list of abbreviations is given just prior 
to the Introduction and a dual index con- 
cludes the book, first the usual kind, a sec- 
ond one for quotations used. 


Oris G. CARNES 
Pembroke State College 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


Horizons of Christian Community. By Pavut | 


S. Minear. St. Louis: Bethany Press, 
1959. 127 pages. $2.75. 


In this book Professor Minear of the New 
Testament Department at Yale University 
Divinity School presents his appraisal of the 
Christian community in terms of the think- 
ing of the New Testament. The five chap- 
ters consist of a series of lectures; the first 
four were delivered as the William Henry 
Hoover lectures on Christian Unity at the 
University of Chicago; the last chapter in- 
cludes sections of the Dudleian Lecture at 
Harvard Divinity School. 

Minear, who has been active in the ecu- 
menical movement, raises the question of 
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our current image of the church and if it is 
the same as that which is to be found in the 
New Testament. To answer the question the 
New Testament picture of the church must 
be sought. The author cautions that to look 
for normative definitions of the Christian 
community in the New Testament is not 
productive. “. . . but if we look for intri- 
guing insights into the distinctive texture of 
communal relations, we will be bewildered 
by the multiplicity of such insights” (p. 23). 
It is stated that the essays are intended for 
thoughtful Christians who wish to consider 
the theme and to include in their study their 
own reading of the New Testament and 
their experiences within the Christian con- 
gregation. The vocabulary of “doxological,” 
“mythological,” and “typological” is inter- 
preted, but the book would appear to require 
a lay student familiar with biblical and theo- 
logical scholarship to avoid bewilderment. 
However, to view the horizons of the New 
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Testament community through the eyes of 
this New Testament scholar is provocative. 

The horizons scanned begin with the 
church as “mystery,” which is explored in 
terms of the “glory” of God. Recognizing 
the inability to define precisely God’s glory 
a study on the New Testament references 
focuses upon its role in New Testament 
community life. The church cannot be un- 
derstood apart from the fullness of God’s 
glory. 

The survey of horizons involves Chris- 
tian mythology because the community con- 
tacts heaven and earth. Minear points up the 
fact that the apostolic descriptions of the 
church as a fellowship of believers or a con- 
gregation of the faithful are accepted with 
little difficulty. The difficulties emerge as 
the New Testament church affirms its heav- 
enly origin and destiny. The eschatological 
life of the church is explored in a chapter 
devoted to “The Frontier of God’s War- 
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Christian theology. 
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Dr. Niebuhr shows how supreme loyalty to “God beyond the gods” transforms the life of 
men in religion, politics and science; the God of radical monotheism is held to be the 
source of all being and therefore the source of all value. This faith is radical because it 
is absolutely exclusionary—final loyalty to the one Source makes man loyal to all creation 
and not merely loyal to any segment of it, real or imagined. 


Written with polish and penetrating clarity, this is a distinguished contribution to 
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fare.” The church is God’s army in the 
cosmic conflict between God and Satan. The 
weapons of warfare, the armor of God (from 
the sixth chapter of Ephesians), and prayer 
are exhibited. The Lord’s Prayer is ex- 
plored as a “battle prayer” in the language 
of warfare. The New Testament mythologi- 
cal vision of the church makes “three con- 
clusions quite inescapable” (p. 56). The 
church has but one mission. The unity of 
the church cannot come “except in terms of 
the fulfilment of this mission.” The unity in 
mission of God’s army is a foretaste of the 
unity between heaven and earth. 

The next New Testament exploration 
deals with the church as the city of God. 
This requires an understanding of the myth- 
ological form called typology. Having ex- 
plained typology as “an analogical form of 
thinking and speaking which focuses atten- 
tion upon two or more pivotal realities and 
in so doing apprehends the hidden connec- 
tion between those realities and their com- 
mon source” (p. 66) there appears an ex- 
position of biblical typology. John’s vision 
of Jerusalem, Sinai and Mount Zion, the 
Messiah’s return to Jerusalem are discussed. 
This variety of horizons, suggests the au- 
thor, will reduce the factors that separate pres- 
ent Christian communities from one another. 
The use of typology may help us to redis- 
cover “the oneness of the Church as the new 
Jerusalem and thereby to advance toward a 
genuine ecumenism in time.” Carrying out 
the eschatological view prevalent in the 
book, “It follows that this ecumenism in 
time will accelerate the rediscovery of an 
ecumenism in space” (p. 79). 

All churches, of whatever century, live in 
the perspective of time defined by God’s ac- 
tivity : “what God has done in heaven, what 
he already has done on earth, and what he 
is about to do on earth” (p. 84). Here the 
New Testament imagery involving “in 
heaven” and “on earth,” the messianic woes, 
and the whence-and-whither are examined 
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for their meaning for the Christian com- 
munity. 

The last chapter, “The Scope of Christ’s 
Work,” focuses between the church “out 
there” and the one in which a member “be- 
longs” and holds “membership.” It indicates 
sources for the recapturing of the concept of 
the ministry of the laity, prevalent in the 
ecumenical resurgence. 

This is a book that will be of interest to 
those desiring a discussion of basic New 
Testament convictions about the Christian 


community. NELLE G. SLATER 


Whittier College 


If It Be of God. By Paut Griswotp Macy. 
St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1960. 192 


pages. $4.00. 


It is a pleasure to find a book that so 
completely meets the aims projected on the 
dust jacket and in the preface. Dr. Macy 
states that he knows of no other book in ex- 
istence that discusses the ecumenical move- 
ment in non-technical terms and the re- 
viewer agrees. Specifically, he mentions 
three aims: to avoid the use of puzzling 
terms, a concise but historically accurate ac- 
count and to put into permanent form in- 
formation that so far has found only tran- 
sient expression. The organization of the 
book includes an appendix of 42 pages com- 
posed mainly of an ecumenical worship serv- 
ice, some ecumenical affirmations, a list of 
member churches of the World Council, and 
a bibliography. 

It is clear that the author is aware of the 
detractors of the World Council of Churches 
for he does much, directly and indirectly, to 
meet the calumnies of the ardent opponents 
of the ecumenical movement as well as the 
thoughtful reservations of many sympathetic 
to it. Very recently this reviewer read a 
serious criticism stating that delegates to 
World Council meetings are too venerable 
in age. It is intriguing to read on p. 110 
that 302 of the 351 delegates to Amsterdam 
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disclosed their ages; the average age for the 
whole Assembly was 55, 63% of the dele- 
gates who reported their ages were under 
60, 20 under 40 and one under 30. Only 18 
were 70 or older. Sufficient is also said 
about the specific aims of the World Coun- 
cil (e.g. not to be a super-church) and other 
matters such as the relationship to the Rus- 
sian Orthodox and other churches behind 
the Iron Curtain to allay the suspicions and 
fears of the lay reader that some try to ex- 
aggerate and exploit. Many readers will 
undoubtedly be fascinated to read as the 
author traces the direct relationship between 
the work of Dwight L. Moody and Arch- 
bishop William Temple on pp. 37-38. 

The discussion of such sensitive theolog- 
ical factors as unity vs. uniformity, the 
phrase“. . . accept the Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour,” and the specific functions 
of a World Council of Churches are all too 
brief to satisfy one theologically sophisti- 
cated but more than sufficient to answer the 
initial questions that arise or ought to arise 
in the minds of laymen and college and/or 
seminary students developing an interest in 
the ecumenical movement. 

Within the material that is of necessity 
somewhat cut and dried, Dr. Macy has in- 
cluded many personal vignettes, all related 
to the material he is covering at the time, as 
well as an exciting account of the work 
done by World Council workers during the 
Second World War. On what would be p. 
192 is listed “The Ecumenical Tree” which 
in diagram form shows the various move- 
ments that over the years combined to bring 
into existence the World Council of 
Churches. This chart should be helpful for 
initiates into such apparently confusing 
terms as Life and Work, Faith and Order, 
etc. for it not only lists the conferences 
chronologically but shows their interrelated- 
ness. Inside the back cover is a schematic 
presentation of the structure and program of 
the World Council which can also be of 


much use in helping the reader integrate 
what he has read in the text. Unfortunately, 
neither of these two diagrams is listed in the 
Table of Contents and the first, especially, 
can easily be overlooked. 

Every conference, organization and per- 
sonality which contributed significantly to 
the origin and development of the modern 
ecumenical movement is mentioned at least 
in passing and an attempt is made to develop 
a consistent and comprehensive perspective. 
The author, whose intimate connection with 
and knowledge of the movement he writes 
about is clear, is able to act not only as a 
chronicler but occasionally presents an eval- 
uation of the importance of the meetings and 
assemblies under discussion. Such brief, 
well-placed statements of analysis can be 
valuable to the person for whom the book 
was planned and few will disagree with the 
author’s conclusion. 

One minor distraction that this reviewer 
found, particularly in the first half of the 
book, was the excessive use of quotation 
marks around words and phrases that do 
not require them. 

The book is a very good one; it is read- 
able, accurate, attractive in format and even 
the dust jacket is esthetically pleasing. The 
book is very suitable for college students as 
collateral reading, for laymen and ministers 
who need a ready and quick reference for 
the development of the ecumenical move- 
ment in modern times. It should prove ap- 
pealing as well as informative to those inter- 
ested in the ecumenical movement and 
might possibly even interest some who were 
not previously so inclined. Pastors who find 
the very nature of the ecumenical movement 
under attack in their local churches will find 
this small volume helpful, too. This reviewer 
hopes that The Bethany Press will advertise 
the book widely for it is needed and can be 
of much value in our time. 


ANDREW R. EICKHOFF 
Bradley University 
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The Ecumenical Era in Church and Society. 
Edited by Epwarp J. Jury1. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1959. ix + 238 
pages. $5.00. 


It is certainly a fitting tribute to Dr. John 
A. Mackay to have a volume in the field of 
ecumenics dedicated to him as he retires 
from his work at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. In this symposium men from 
some high levels in world-wide Christianity 
who know and respect Dr. Mackay have 
contributed chapters. 

As is the case in any symposium each au- 
thor has just a short space in which to de- 
velop and express his views; this is not al- 
ways successful, particularly when the space 
allotted is so brief and the theme so general. 
With some noteworthy exceptions in two or 
three chapters, little new or particularly 
stimulating is said. Few new insights will re- 
sult for clergy and professors of religion at 
all conversant with the ecumenical move- 
ment. The unity promised in the preface and 
title does not appear; much of this un- 
doubtedly is due to the brevity of the chap- 
ters. 

On the other hand, some chapters present 
very rewarding reading and leave the reader 
stimulated and wishing for more. Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake in his chapter, ““The 
American Churches and Ecumenical Mis- 
sion,” raises some rather blunt questions 
concerning the relationship between Ameri- 
can and European Churches in the ecumeni- 
cal movement. In discussing the shift in 
non-Roman Christian power to the United 
States, he suggests that non-American 
Church leaders should learn to understand 
the creative powers present and learn to use 
them in an ecumenical strategy for mission 
rather than “either to lament the preponder- 
ance of American dollars or to bewail the 
limitations of American Christianity.” Since 
all United States denominations represent 
minority groups without governmental sub- 
sidy or status, Dr. Blake suggests that per- 
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haps they have much more to say about the 
mission of the Church than the churches in 
Europe, particularly in respect to churches 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin-America. 

Dr. Blake also attempts to more clearly) 
define the role of leadership that the World 
Council of Churches must assume if it is td 
fulfil its ecumenical mission. He points out 
that this is the only Christian organization) 
in which the younger churches feel the equal4 
ity of status as full and independent partner; 
(and includes a plea for better financial sup¥ 
port for their delegates to attend meetings) 

The same critical appraisal is continued 
later in chapters dealing with Latin-Ameri 
can Evangelical Christianity and renascen 
Hinduism (“Renascent Religions and Re 
ligion”). Dr. Baez-Camargo’s discussio 
gives a detailed historical study of the stat¢ 
of religion in Latin-America since the Ro 
man Catholic entrance and up to but jus 
before the contemporary Protestant growth 
Since this is such a significant area fo 
American Protestantism today it is unfor 
tunate that the author stopped short of con 
tinuing his excellent analysis to include th 
present-day scene. In many ways this chap 
ter should be of special importance in thi 
symposium since Dr. Mackay spent twent 
years of his life working in Latin Americ 
(1916-36) and he and Mrs. Mackay wer 
the first missionaries sent to Latin Americ 
by the Free Church of Scotland. 

In the chapter on renascent Hinduism w 
are able to see at first hand many of the is 
sues that are gradually—perhaps sometim 
in the near future suddenly—forcing th 
European and American Churches into a re 
appraisal of the mission approach, or eve 
the very existence of Christian mission i 
non-Christian countries. The distinctio 


made between renascent Hinduism and 
national Indian community is a vital on 
though the final effect may well be the samé 
The clear indications of this chapter ar 
that the time is rapidly approaching whe 
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Wy) Recent Books about the Bible 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE 


In 2 volumes.* By A. Rosert and A. Tricot, Professors of Sacred Scripture at the Catholic 
Institute of Paris. Translated by Edward P. Arbez and Martin R. P. McGuire, Professors 
at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

This work presents an historical treatment of the entire biblical period, as well as 
inquiries into all the religions contemporaneous with ancient Israel and the infant Church. 
The thirty French scholars who collaborated on the original edition have made this a 
masterpiece of quality and scope. 


(new edition completely revised and enlarged) 

Comprises nine chapters with many subdivisions: Inspira- 
tion, The Canon, Languages, Systems of Writing, The 
Books, The Literary Genres, The Transmission of the Text, 
Versions and Interpretation. 


VotumeE 


812 pages, cloth $8.00 


Deals with the physical and political hy of Pales- 
chaeology, cultural anthropology and institutions. 
622 pages, cloth $6.00 
* either volume can be bought separately 


A STUDY OF HEBREW THOUGHT 


by CLAUDE TRESMONTANT 
Foreword by Msgr. John M. Oesterreicher 
The metaphysical structure of the Bible is analyzed in its main features by com- 
parison with the approach of Greek and modern thinkers, particularly Bergson. 
178 pages, cloth $3.75 


APOSTLE AND 
APOSTOLATE 


by Mscr. Lucien CERFAUX 


An application to the contemporary world 
of the “rules of the road” that Jesus set 
for his Apostles, as preserved especially in 
the Gospel of Matthew. “Do not try to 
gather together for your journey either 
gold or silver. . . . Find out if there is a 
respectable house. . . . Be wise as serpents 
and simple as doves... .” 

A “code of spirituality of the apostle” in- 
terpreted in a clear and modern way by 
a world-renowned author. 


184 pages, cloth $2.75 


MEDITATIONS ON THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


by Gaston BrILLeT, C.Or. 


A series of four volumes (either one can 
be bought separately) 

In his meditations Father Brillet has 
chosen the richest pericopes to help us 
savor the timeless doctrine. His preoccupa- 
tion is not that of the historian or of the 
archaeologist; he helps us to hear the word 
of God, spoken to us today and found in 
these texts. 


—THE NARRATIVES 


239 pages, cloth $3.50 


—THE PSALMS 


243 pages, cloth $3.50 
In preparation: 
—WISDOM 
—PROPHECY 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 


280 Broadway 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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all Christian work in non-Christian sections 
of the world will have to be done by indige- 
nous Christians. The role of the World 
Council of Churches that Dr. Blake attempts 
to outline in his earlier chapter is of much 
more importance in the light of this chapter 
than in its earlier context. 

The final section of the book dealing with 
“The Message and Its Communication” is a 
logical one but, again, contains little that is 
fresh and out of the ordinary. 

A brief biographical outline of Dr. Mac- 
kay is included at the end of the book plus 
a list of selected writings of Dr. Mackay in 
English and Spanish. 

All in all, the reviewer feels that although 
his expectations were not met in many chap- 
ters, the book as a whole represents solid 
thinking in the area of ecumenics. If any- 
thing the book suffers from its brevity and 
high price. 

ANDREW R. EICKHOFF 

Bradley University 


THE BIBLE 


The Enduring Message of the Bible. By 
L. Harotp DEWo rF. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. 128 pages. $2.75. 


This latest little book by the well-known 
professor of systematic theology of Boston 
University School of Theology is an excur- 
sion into biblical interpretation. Dr. De- 
Wolf divides his book into three parts: (1) 
“From God’; (2) “To God”; and (3) 
“With God.” In the first part he discusses 
the significance of the doctrine of creation 
which he sees as the answer of biblical man 
to the question of the whole meaning of 
human existence. In this connection he in- 
terprets the human predicament as estrange- 
ment from God-as illustrated in the familiar 
stories of Genesis 1-11. In this part of the 
book the author also treats the concept of 
the holiness of God as this is expounded by 
the writing prophets. The section concludes 
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with his treatment of man’s need for salva- 
tion as he shows the biblical interpretation 
of the basic evil as man’s attempt to under- 
stand himself and exist without God. 

In the second section, “To God,” Dr. De- 
Wolf sketches the history of Israel in terms 
of the Heilsgeschichte. Here also in the 
chapter, “The Word,” he deals with Chris- 
tology, seeing in the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ the fulfillment of God’s saving 
purpose. In the chapter, “We Too Shall Be 
Like Him,” the author seems to go quite far 
in the direction of interpreting the saving 
power of Jesus as the influence of Jesus’ ex- 
ample upon his followers. However, he gives 
proper weight to the saving significance of 
Jesus’ death with its power to evoke re- 
pentance on the part of the believer, with 
the promise of the believer’s own sharing of 
the resurrection. 

In this third section, ““With God,” the 
author deals first with the work of the Holy 
Spirit primarily in the familiar symbolis 
of the fourth gospel, “the Counselor.” I 
this chapter, in an interesting way, Dr. De 
Wolf makes clear his view that the Bible 
not primarily a book of history or science 
sets out to answer man’s supreme question 
From what source? To what end? How’? 
He shows that the very design of his book is 
calculated to explore each of these questions 
successively. Moreover, he makes clear tha 
the biblical and Christian answers to thé 
three basic questions of man lie within thé 
Christian doctrines of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, in short, in the doctrine of thé 
trinity in its fullest exposition. 

It was a little difficult for this reviewe 
to be sure just what kind of book the autho 
was intending to write. He ranges widelj 
throughout both testaments, and gives brie 
summaries at various points of both Olt 
Testament history and literature and Nev 
Testament history and literature. Yet thes 
assume too much knowledge on the part 0 
the reader to qualify the book to be a lay 
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man’s introduction to the Bible. While the 
book is historical and theological in its de- 
velopment, it is strongly homiletical in tone. 
This is not intended to be a negative criti- 
cism, as he expresses basic biblical themes in 
some fine passages which are effective in 
their eloquence. Moreover he illustrates bib- 
lical themes with great effectiveness at 
points out of his recent experiences in Af- 
rica. The discussion is illuminated through- 
out with abundant and effectively selected 
passages from scripture. In his dealing with 
New Testament matters this reviewer noted 
that Dr. DeWolf seems to have a definite 
predilection for Pauline and Johannine 
Christianity. The publishers explain that the 
book arose in part out of the author’s recent 
presentation of the great themes of the Bible 
in a study series which he conducted for 
laymen. One can readily observe the warmth 
and interest with which this study must have 
been conducted. When all is said and done, 
however, one wonders how necessary it ac- 
tually was to have published this material, 
since other books by specialists in the field 
of biblical study have perhaps done more 
effective jobs of writing introductions to the 
Bible, and to biblical theology. However, no 
one book ever exhausts the treasure of the 
Bible, and every man who has insight into 
the biblical message has a right to make this 
known. It is certain that many lay readers 
of Dr. DeWolf’s little volume will read it 
@ with profit, and many should on the strength 
of it be stimulated to go further in biblical 


study. Rosert S. Eccies 


DePauw University 


The Story of Israel, From Joshua to Alex- 
ander the Great. By STEPHEN SZIKSZAI. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 
96 pages. $1.50. 


This is a history of Israel for laymen, al- 
Bhough without the companion volumes in 
the Westminster Guides to the Bible deal- 
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ing with the pre-Joshua and post-Alexander 
periods, it is a somewhat truncated history. 
After a discussion of the literary sources and 
the meaning of history for the Israelites, the 
present volume begins with Joshua (when 
the conquest of Canaan set the “stage where 
the drama of Israel’s life could unfold”) and 
describes five subsequent periods in the his- 
tory of Israel down to the time of Alexander. 
The judges, described as charismatic mili- 
tary heroes who led volunteer armies to 
liberate oppressed countrymen, are replaced 
by the monarchy whose rapid growth is well 
described. The following chapter on the di- 
vided monarchy is particularly helpful in its 
evaluation of the counter balance of power 
between Israel, Judah, Syria, Assyria and 
Egypt. This section suffers some from the 
necessary division of labor made by the plan- 
ners of the Westminster Guides. The proph- 
ets, scheduled to be written up in a later 
volume are missed here where they played a 
significant part in the political life of the na- 
tion. The last two periods covered are the 
Babylonian captivity and the Persian period. 

The treatment is well balanced and inclu- 
sive. The dating reflects careful considera- 
tion and use of the most recent studies into 
the problems of dating. At almost no point 
does the author turn from generally accepted 
interpretations of the data. Readers of this 
volume will have before them well-selected, 
factual material relevant to an introduction 
to the history of Israel. 

At times it might have helped the essay to 
leave out some of the detailed accounts of the 
facts (e.g., the attempt to include some infor- 
mation on each of the kings). Instead, more 
color and background material could be 
used. This is done in some places. For ex- 
ample, in a few sentences the author throws 
out a graphic picture of the transition in 
monarchy from Saul to Solomon against 
which he is able to work in the details (p. 
45). A similar backdrop would have helped 
the exposition of the various pressures work- 
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ing against the Israelites in the period of the 
judges and the significance of the relation- 
ship between the Israelite and Canaanite 
cultus. 

There are a few observations of the au- 
thor that may be questioned. He is perhaps 
too generous in his valuation of the litera- 
ture of the period of the judges, which, in 
his estimation, “reached a new height and 
brought forth admirable masterpieces .. . 
among the most superb literary pieces of 
the world” (p. 35). At another point he 
states that “the prophetic guilds can be 
compared in many ways with some modern, 
extreme Pentecostal sects.” These two 
groups vary greatly in primary function and 
social acceptability and the value of such 
comparison is questionable. However, the 
general tenor of the book is careful in its 
evaluations. Lay groups studying the history 
of Israel will find in Dr. Szikszai’s book a 
reliable, brief account of the major events. 


Rosert T. ANDERSON 
Michigan State University 


The Threshold of Christianity: Between the 
Testaments. By LAwRENCE E. Toomss. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 
96 pages. $1.50. 


The “Westminster Guides to the Bible,” 
of which this small volume is one, is an ex- 
cellent and growing collection of manuals 
intended, as the general editor says in his 
preface, to encourage laymen “to be Biblical 
scholars.” While the expressed purpose may 
seem somewhat ambitious, it gives unmis- 
takable evidence as to the character of the 
books. They are not merely pietistic sum- 
maries of conventional, unanalyzed informa- 
tion, but attempt honestly to distill the es- 
sential conclusions of the best contemporary 
biblical scholarship into a form which will be 
intelligible and palatable to the non-specialist 
reader. The present book splendidly realizes 
the ideal and should prove useful to a circle 
even wider than most of the series, since it 
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deals with a period about which compara- 
tively little has been written, and where the 
sporadic character of much of the evidence 
and the difficulty of interpreting the rest 
leave even the scholar often uncertain of its 
outline and contours. Prof. Toombs has had 
to create his own outline, which he has done 
admirably and, in addition, has filled it out 
in an easy, colloquial style which is a pleas- J 
ure to read. 

The first two chapters deal with the apoc- 
rypha and pseudepigrapha, and with the his- 
tory of the times. The colorful story of the 
Hasmonean monarchy is dealt with in some- 
what summary fashion, but the author was 
evidently under severe limitations of space 
and no doubt made the right choice in re- 
serving his precious pages for a fuller dis- 
cussion of significant religious ideas. The 
next two chapters deal with movements and 
sects which had their origin in this period; 
particularly valuable is the account of the 
Dead Sea Community, which is as good a 
brief article on the subject as will be found 
anywhere and might well be recommended 
to lay-people and students who are looking 
for a concise summary of the main facts 
about it. Apocalyptic and Messianism are 
the subjects of the next two chapters, and 
the book concludes with a sympathetic ac- 
count of the religious life of Judaism in the 
inter-testamental period. In this chapter, as 
elsewhere, the author gives evidence not 
only of his scholarship but of his personal 
involvement in the matters with which he 
deals. 

Rosert C, DENTAN 

General Theological Seminary 


Bible Key Words. Vol. II. From Kittel’s 
Theologisches W orterbuch. Translated by 
J. R. Coates and H. P. Kincpom. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958, 32? 
pages. $4.00. 


Vol. I of Kittel’s Bible Key Words in 
English appeared in 1951 and it was re- 
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New texts 


History of Religion in the United States by Clifton E. Olmstead 
Published in May 1960 628 pages Text price: $7.50 


This important new work is an historical survey of American religion from colonial times to the 
present. It is an analysis of the intellectual, cultural, political, economic, and social forces that 
have acted upon and through the religious institutions of America in each era of our nation’s 
history. Especially important is the full treatment of the period from 1865 to the present. Among 
other topics included are the European background, missions, Judaism, and church and state 


relations. 


The Protestant Faith by George W. Forell 
Published in April 1960 321 pages Text price: $4.95 


Here is a distinguished new text that presents the essence of classical Protestantism with em- 
phasis on its essential unity as shown in the writings of Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and other 
great theologians. The author unfolds a wide range of important theological questions in a 
meaningful manner. The text features a valuable Appendix containing some of the major con- 


fessional documents of the Protestant Faith. 


Word and Sacrament: A Preface to Preaching and Worship 
by Donald MacLeod September 1960, approx. 192 pp. _— Text price: $3.50 


With emphasis on the meaning and properties of worship, this book takes in one area of the 
Protestant Witnesses—the Reformed Church—and shows how its common historical and theo- 
logical viewpoint shapes its act of worship. The book is directed toward the needs of ministers, 
theological students and the inquiring layman. Attempting to recapture the essence of the litur- 
gical tradition of the Reformed Church, the authors indicate its implications in the unified act 


of preaching and worship. 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. JBR 


KH PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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viewed in this Journal. It was hailed as one 
of the most important tools for Bible stu- 
dents. Now, Bible students everywhere will 
welcome this second volume and libraries 
will not be complete without this book. No 
one will question that fact that Kittel’s 
Theologisches W orterbuch is a monumental 
work in the field of biblical study. 

This is a one volume edition of four 
books: Bk. I, Lord, by Foerster and Quell; 
Bk. II, Gnosis, by Rudolf Bultmann; Bk. 
III, Bastleia, by Schmidt, Kleinenknecht, 
Kuhn; Bk. IV, Apostleship, by Rengstoff. 
(Vol. I deals with the words: Love, Church, 
Sin, Righteousness.) Each of these great 
New Testament words are studied by em- 
inent scholars and their treatment is so 
thorough and scholarly that few will be able 
to offer adverse criticism against their views. 

The history of each word is traced back 
to its earliest period. The etymology and 
derivatives of each word are carefully stud- 
ied. All the authors follow more or less the 
same pattern of study. They begin with the 
period of classical Greek and then come 
down to the Hellenistic period, and then to 
later Judaism and to the New Testament. 

Some one hundred pages have been de- 
voted to the study of the word Kurios 
(Lord) alone. In classical Greek, Kurtos 
was used as a title for gods and rulers, but 
in the Septuagint it is used as the title of the 
only true God, Yahweh, and it is so used 
6,156 times in the LXX alone. In the New 
Testament the word is not only used with 
reference to God, but also to the risen Jesus. 

Bultmann’s exhaustive study of Gnosis 
(knowledge) is very illuminating. Gnosis 
meant two 1ings: the act of knowing and 
knowledge itself. Gnosis does not mean 
knowledge of science (episteme), but knowl- 
edge of God. To the Gnostics, Gnosis was a 
gift from God; it was illumination different 
from rational thought ; man cannot have ac- 
cess to God in his natural state. Gnosticism 
demands faith and prayer rather than hard 
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thinking. It is characterized by ecstatic and 
mystic vision. It is knowledge of the soul’s 
whence and whither. Gnosis is a form of 
piety and ignorance (agnoia); agnosis is 
not only lack of knowledge, but also wicked- 
ness (pp. 9-12). Bultmann is convinced that § | 
the influence of Gnosticism is evident in the § | 
New Testament, especially in the Gospel of § ; 
John and in the Pauline Epistles. 
Book III is composed of the contributions § ; 
of four authors. The word Basileia (King- § < 
dom) is studied from every possible angle. J a 
Among the Jews the name of God was care- § ¢ 
fully avoided and the word Heaven (Sha- § d 
mayim) was used. The expression, Malkuth § 
Shamayim (Kingdom of Heaven) is con- 
sistently used in the Rabbinic literature. The § R 
expression, basileia tou theou (Kingdom of § cx 
God), as used by Mark and Luke, is an ac- § T 
curate translation, but bastleia ton ouranon, § cc 
as used by Matthew, is a slavish one (p. 16). § th 
It should be noted that Malkuth Shamayim § ha 
can never mean the “Kingdom of God” in§ be 
the sense of the territory ruled over by Him. § m 
The expression simply describes the fact that § be 
God is king or kingship (p. 16). the 
The expression, the Kingdom of Heaven, § off 
is found only in Matthew, except perhaps 
in John 3:5. But Matthew also has the ex-§ / 
pression, the Kingdom of God, in 12:28, 
21:31, 43; 6:3. Did Matthew use these 7h 
expressions interchangeably or did he try 
to make any distinction between them? Wei 1 


shall never know. Which of these two didi t 
Jesus use in the original Aramaic? We dof v 
not know. But we may assume that the 1 
Kingdom of Heaven may have had reference 7 


to a specific power coming from heaven re- 
sulting in the establishment of God’s reign 
upon earth. Thus the kingdom (basileia)f: 
originally meant sway, not realm. The sec 
ond thought implied in the expression is that 
the kingdom of God is a gift from God an¢ 
the kingdom is not man’s achievement, but is 
a result of God’s intervention (p. 38). 

The word Apostolos (apostle) occurs 7 
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times in the New Testament. The usage of 
this word in the NT is quite unique and one 
may not find parallels in other Greek litera- 
ture. The word as used in the NT never 
means the act of sending, but it is always the 
designation of a man who is sent as ambas- 
sador, and indeed, as an authorized ambas- 
sador (p. 25). The “Disciples” constitute 
the larger community. The word “Disciples” 
includes the “Apostles.” Every apostle is a 


ing- § disciple, but every disciple could not be an 
ngle. § apostle. The apostle is the one who pro- 
care- §@ claims the coming and nearness of the King- 
Sha- § dom of God and such proclamation is limited 
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to a certain period (p. 33). 

An apostle is the one who has met the 
Risen Lord and he is the one who has re- 
ceived a personal commission from Jesus. 
The Twelve were the first to receive such.a 
commission. Apostleship seems to imply two 
things at least. The apostles are those who 
have received authoritative appointment to 
be his representatives in the Christian com- 
munity. In a changed situation they also 
became missionaries and “it was this part of 
their work which gave its stamp to their 
office” (p. 43). 
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Davip K. W. Kim 


Boston University 


The Book of Hosea... Joel... Amos 
... Obadiah . . . Jonah. By Jacos M. 
Myers (The Layman’s Bible Commen- 
tary, edited by Balmer H. Kelly et ai., 
vol. 14). Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1959. 176 pages. $2.00. 


To review this book I have perused no 
‘Bess than five recent commentary sets, all of 
he handbook type;.four of the five are 
pimed at the lay reader, the fifth is for the 
esser trained minister. Two of these sets 
ire coming out in England; one is appear- 
ng in the U. S.; and two are being pub- 
Wished in\both countries. While three are on 
he entire Bible, two are on the New Testa- 
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Who will read them all? Don’t worry; 
they would not be published by reputable 
concerns (as they are) were there no de- 
mand. They are prime evidence of. the in- 
creased interest in the study of the Bible by 
laymen ; and all of them will be used. 

The Layman’s Bible Commentary series 
will consist of twenty-five volumes when 
completed (two were reviewed in the July 
issue of this periodical), and will be finished 
about 1964. Done by competent scholars, 
mostly Presbyterians (Myers is an excep- 
tion, representing sound Lutheran learn- 
ing), they are “designed to be a concise non- 
technical guide for the layman in personal 
study of his own Bible” (Preface). Reason- 
ably priced ($2 each, any four for $1.75 
each), they are within the means of the av- 
erage member of a Bible study group today. 

The volume on Hosea, Joel, Amos, Oba- 
diah, and Micah is a fine example of the 
excellence of the series. Jacob M. Myers is 
Professor of Old Testament at Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, Pa., 
and did the Introduction and Exegesis of 
Judges in the Interpreter’s Bible. 

First we shall speak concretely of the 
treatment of the five biblical books; then 
some general observations will follow. My- 
ers’ work is capable, clear, and stimulating. 
The style is good; there is, here and there, a 
clear-cut definition of some biblical term 
that is not easy to put into words. And the 
reader is not left in the B.C. centuries, but 
is brought face to face, now and again, with 
the present day situation by means of a brief 
suggestion. “Go to church and sin,” and 
“reads like the report of a marriage coun- 
selor,” give the idea of the type of memora- 
ble phrase found in certain sections. 

The part on Hosea is quite full, consider- 
ing the size of the work. It follows the usual 
interpretation, but is freshly presented. The 
exegesis of chapter 11 presents the love of 
Yahweh admirably. 

Joel is placed early (before 516). The 
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locust flight of 1889 with its nearly 25,000,- 
000,000,000 insects makes the account vivid. 

In Amos, the somewhat conservative 
point of view shows itself when the last five 
verses of the book are regarded as quite 
possibly genuine. Thus the prophet becomes 
one of decided hope. And how do we know 
Amos was old (p. 123)? Then, too, should 
not Caphtor be located for the layman (p. 
147)? 

Obadiah becomes more than a hymn of 
hate, and has a message for today. 

The treatment of Jonah, which will not 
get bogged down in tangential questions so 
that the main message is missed, is the kind 
we wish many a layman had read when first 
studying this part of the Bible. The book is 
treated as a parable, perhaps a sermon. The 
power of the preaching represented here is 
thus preserved without needless arguments. 

But why identify the leading character 
with the Jonah of 2 Kings 14:25 when the 
messages are completely different? The au- 
thor of the book is using a (then) very ac- 
ceptable literary device in utilizing a well- 
known name. 

There should be at least one historical 
chart and one map. A bibliography would 
aid the reader who wants to go further; it 
should surely include not only the standard 
aids but the very pungent translations in 
the series “Books of the Old Testament in 
Colloquial Speech” edited by G. Currie Mar- 
tin and T. H. Robinson and published so 
reasonably by the National Adult School 
Union, 35 Queen Anne St., London W. 1. 

As in the case of the larger commentary 
sets, it is better to buy individual volumes 
according to excellence than to take a whole 
set. Let us also remember that a handbook- 
size commentary is good for a lay person, 
but that it is not adequate for the seminary- 
trained minister. Yet seminary-trained men 
should know what sets to recommend to 


their lay people. 
Finally, never before have there been so 
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many competent, useful helps for the laity in 
understanding the Bible. Let us see that they 


are used. 
Joun H. ScAMMon 


Andover Newton Theological School 


Forerunners of Jesus. By LrEroy WaATER- 
MAN. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. xii + 156 pages, n.p. 


When a competent scholar publishes one 
anticipates informative reading material, and 
this book is packed with information. Leroy 
Waterman, Professor Emeritus of Near 
Eastern Studies at the University of Mich- 
igan, seeks to demonstrate how Christianity 
developed out of Judaism, and to indicate 
those biblical personalities who might be 
called “forerunners of Jesus.” 

The opening chapter, ‘Protestantism and 
the Authority of the Bible,” provides an ex- 
cellent digest of the familiar evolutional 
scheme of Old Testament religion from 
polytheism through henotheism to the ethi- 
cal monotheism of Deutero-Isaiah, but 
barely touches on the problem of the au- 
thority of the Old Testament. In discussing] 
New Testament authority the author points 
out that four levels of religious expression 
are to be found in the New Testament. The 
first is “animistic,” and ascribes to Jesus be- 
lief in, and control over, demonic forces 
causing illness and mental derangement. The 
second is “nationalistic,” depicting Jesus as 
the Jewish Messiah. The third stratum in- 
volves belief in “apocalyptic supernatural 
ism” and “blood-atonement.” None of these, 
Dr. Waterman believes, represent the reli 
gion of Jesus which is to be found in the 
fourth level—that involving ethical mono 
theism. It is in the high religion of Jesus 
that the authority of the New Testament 1 
to be discerned. The discussion by Dr. Wa 
terman seems shallow in view of the exten 
sive studies of biblical authority by scholar 
in America and Europe. 

The author turns to a consideration of tht 
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COD AND HISTORY 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. A competent, authoritative 
study revealing the meaning and significance of Old 
Testament events as history. In addition to tracing the 
origins of Old Testament narrative, law and prophecy, 
this study relates them both to the New Testament and 
the present, showing how the divine purpose undergirds 
all history. $4.25 


ONE BODY AND 
ONE SPIRIT 


A study of the Church in the New Testament 
By Oscar J. F. Seitz. The enquiring layman, the seminar- 
ian, and the Bible student will enjoy this stimulating 
discussion of the origin of the Church, of its early roots 
in the Old Testament, and of its continuing existence as 
a living, growing organism. For teachers, the book con- 
tains much basic material for Bible study, as well as a 
wealth of background material for ecumenical discussion. 
$4.25 


THE PATH TO GLORY 


Studies in the Gospel According to Saint Luke 

By J. R. H. Moorman. This section-by-section interpreta- 
tion of the Revised Version of St. Luke greatly clarifies 
the meaning and message of the Incarnation. It also of- 
fers essential guidance for our own thinking-through of 
the Gospel’s narrative and teachings. $4.75 


At all bookstores 
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“forerunners” of Jesus, of whom the un- 
known author of II Isaiah is deemed to be 
the most important. The seventy-two pages 
of Chapter II, which are given largely to a 
discussion of Deutero-Isaiah, are among the 
best in the book, for it is here that the au- 
_thor’s rich background in Near Eastern cul- 
ture becomes apparent. One wishes that Dr. 
Waterman had expanded this section further 
to include more detailed discussion of the 
Akitu festival against which much of Deu- 
tero-Isaiah must be studied. The unique con- 
tributions to the development of religion 
which II Isaiah made are, according to the 
author: ethical monotheism, faith in a uni- 
versal deity, the mission of redemption by 
Israel, the servant. Dr. Waterman solves 
the problem of the identity of the servant in 
the various passages by suggesting that in 
some instances the prophet is referring to 
himself (49:5a), and in other places to Is- 
rael or some group within Israel (50 :10-11). 

The motif of the suffering servant is 
based upon Jeremiah, Dr. Waterman be- 
lieves, but he encounters considerable diffi- 
culty in making the pattern fit. 1For example, 
in discussing Isaiah 53:10b, the author 
pictures the prophet telling the exiles that 
when they experience that sense of guilt 
which made Jeremiah’s life “seem to have 
been a guilt-offering, an offering, that is, 
brought about by the nation’s guilt, you will 
then realize that his was the only kind of a 
life as God’s servant that can be most pleas- 
ing to God. And at that point the servant 
spirit that was in him will live again and 
come to light in you and thus prolong his 
(the servant’s) days” (p. 73). This sort of 
isogesis is anything but convincing! 

The only Old Testament writer who ac- 
cepted the message of Deutero-Isaiah was 
the author of Jonah. Jonah is interpreted as 
an allegory on the Babylonian Exile in 
which the Jews were “swallowed.” The 
shade-plant becomes a symbol of the ephem- 
eral hope of a Messiah, the mission to Nine- 
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veh an expression of the belief that even the 
worst men will repent if given a chance. 

It is Jesus who adopts and applies “the 
theory of God, man and the world” which 
had been propounded by II Isaiah. In the 
application of this religion Jesus universal- 
izes “all human relations on an ethical basis 
of justice and law” (p. 107). To substanti- 
ate Jesus’ relationship to the ethical proph- 
ets Waterman points out that Jesus twice 
quotes Hosea 6:6, “I desire steadfast love 
and not sacrifice” (Matt. 9:3, 12:7). No 
attempt is made to demonstrate how it can 
be known that this doublet actually contains 
Jesus’ words, rather than those ascribed to 
him by the author of Matthew at a time 
when the Temple had been destroyed and 
sacrifice was no longer possible. It should 
be pointed out that Rabbi ben Zakkai, in 


the same period when Matthew is believed to F 


have been written, used this same citation] 


from Hosea to give direction to the new 


Judaism developing in that troublous era. 
John the Baptist is also listed among the 
forerunners of Jesus, and John’s relationship 


to the Qumran community is discussed.f 


When Dr. Waterman describes the signifi- 
cance of the Qumran material in terms of 
providing ‘‘a new setting and background” 
for the understanding of John, he is on solid 
ground. When he attempts to develop, as 
others have done, the highly speculative 
hypothesis that John may have been a mem 
ber of the Qumran community, he moves 
into the realm of “the might-have-been”’ an 
adds but little to the weight of his discussion 
Jesus is depicted as a disciple of John wha 
repudiates his master’s asceticism, rite 0 
baptism, and apocalyptic message, prefer 
ring to follow the ethical teachings of thé 
prophets. 

Dr. Waterman tends to develop his thesi 
by ignoring the points of view of othe 
scholars. For example, the work of th 
Formgeschichtliche Schule must be take 
into consideration when attempting to de 
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he (9 termine the authentic sayings of Jesus. The 
problems involved in the use of Jeremiah as 
the |] the pattern for the suffering servant pas- 
‘ch || sages have been disclissed by S. A. Cook 
the || and W. F. Lofthouse, but their work is ig- 
‘al- || nored. Nor are the arguments for particu- 
isis || ‘arism in II Isaiah as developed by Norman 
nti- |] Snaith, and others, considered. An argu- 
ph- |] ment presented without regard for other 
fice || Points of view is sure to appear neatly pack- 
ove || aged, but is open to criticism. Dr. Water- 
No |] man’s book contains many valuable insights 
can || which one would expect from a scholar of 
ains | | his caliber, but his thesis is vulnerable. 
1 to GERALD A. LARUE 
ime fj University of Southern California 
and 
ould |] Teaching the New Testament. By Epna M. 
in Baxter. Philadelphia: Christian Educa- 
d tol] cation Press, 1960. 307 pages. $4.95. 
a | There is always a demand for books that 


will encourage a creative teaching of Bible 
: the [ truths. Dr. Baxter in her new book urges a 
ship fresh look at the New Testament with the 
li at hope that its message may come alive 
through the use of good methods of study 

aa ol and activity for both teacher and pupil. 

Q” As former head of the department of re- 
— ligious education at the Hartford Theologi- 
on cal Seminary Foundation, Dr. Edna M. 
Baxter has taught and supervised graduate 
lative students in field work for over twenty-five 
mem@ years. From these endeavors she has gath- 
ered some of the finest examples of good 
an“@ teaching as.related to the New Testament 
SSION@ and through the pages of her book has 
1 WhO shared them with us. For those who wish 
ite OW additional resources, a bibliography of 
refer books, films, and filmstrips can be found in 
of th¢@ the final pages. 

Part One of the book is a survey of the 
content of the New Testament. in thirteen 
brief chapters of vivid prose, Dr. Baxter re- 
minds us “How the New Testament Came 
To Be.” While this material has been cov- 
ered more adequately and in a more schol- 
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arly fashion by numerous other books, for 
teachers of the New Testament in our 
church schools this section offers a good re- 
view of the source material at their finger- 
tips. 

For many readers, however, the greatest 
contribution of the book is found in Part 
Two, where the author gets into the pur- 
pose as found in the book’s title. “Special 
Ways to Teach the New Testament” is a 
varied collection of procedures for use in 
teaching children and youth in the church 
school. To make the teaching even more 
practical, Dr. Baxter specifies the age level 
and general abilities of the group with which 
the method is being employed. 

The first section of Part Two takes the 
form of a 12-session unit of study for young 
people, based on the content material given 
in the earlier survey section on the New 
Testament. Here Dr. Baxter unifies the 
New Testament teachings into a concen- 
trated study, which makes use of coopera- 
tive planning on the part of the teacher and 
his pupils. The result is a synthesis of re- 
search, creative writing, dramatic imper- 
sonations of the First Century Christians, 
use of maps and pictures, preparation of 
murals and slides, and some quizzes to re- 
view the learning. For the church school 
teacher who would like an outlined step-by- 
step procedure for doing thi. kind of cre- 
ative teaching, the section is very helpful. 

There follow some interesting experiments 
in Bible study. A group of 8th and 9th 
graders prepare a drama on their findings 
on the life of Jesus. Another group of junior 
boys and girls investigate the Jewish festi- 
vals of Jesus’ day and of modern times. 
Still another class used puppets to tell a 
story, wrote original poems, stories, or 
newspaper advertisements and articles from 
the stimulation of the New Testament stud- 
ies. Home work in the form of supplemen- 
tary reading in the family is encouraged 
with good results. 
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Only minimal attention is given by Dr. 
Baxter to the younger children. They are 
shown learning about Jesus through the use 
of pictures, stories, songs, conversation, and 
the celebration of Christmas. The resources 
offered for use with these younger children 
are briefly related to the ability and under- 
standing level of each department. 

A final section on the interpretation of 
Easter in the church school is helpful, but 
not detailed nor inclusive enough for the 
teacher who must face this task each year. 
Dr. Baxter states the problem when she says 
that the teaching usually takes one of two 
extreme points of view: 1) a strict adher- 
ence to biblical fact in telling the story, or 
2) a stress on new life in the spring to par- 
allel the reawakening of nature and man’s 
survival after death. She says that for the 
younger children, who have such limitations 
in time and space concepts, Easter is seen in 
the “growth, life and death in plant and 
animal life.’”’” For older children and youth 
the consecutive story from the Bible should 
be taught. As an additional resource, the ap- 
pendix of the book contains an article by 
Alexander C. Purdy, Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, on “Interpreting the Easter 
Message in the Church School.” 

The church school teacher who reads Dr. 
Baxter’s book will undoubtedly wish that 
she had given her full 300-page energy to 
the challenge of teaching the New Testa- 
ment, and had omitted altogether the first 
part on its content. However, in stating a 
double purpose for this first section of her 
book (i.e., “. . . background material for 
teachers, and as a reading material for 
young people’), Dr. Baxter places herself in 
something of a dilemma. 

There are also dangers inherent in the 
author’s obvious assumption that the church 
school teachers understand the philosophy 
behind the good teaching methods she cites. 
In omitting such undergirding motivation, 
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which is necessary to produce the environ- 
ment from which comes the miracle of good 


teaching and learning, Dr. Baxter has en- § 


couraged an abuse of her book. Some read- 


ers will find it all too easy to make use of the F | 


interesting results of the good teaching 
methods found in the book, as mere program 


resources, without sensing the need to go § 


through the creative processes with their 
own pupils in their own class situations. 


ROSALIE V. JENKINS 
Graduate Student 
Boston University 


SYMBOLISM 


Symbolism in the Bible and the Church. By 
GILBERT Cope. New York: Philosophical 


Library, 1959. 287 pages. $10.00. 


They are a brave clan who attempt, as F 


does Gilbert Cope in this book, to demon- 
strate “. . . that the imagery and symbolism 
of the Bible and Church are valid and effec- 


tive still...” (p. 12). For such a remy- 
thologizing, while necessary if not inevitable, | 


is bound to satisfy few of the contemporaries 
on whose behalf it is attempted. 
For one thing, these contemporaries are 


sensitive of their individuality and resent 


being lumped into massive generalizations 
like “modern man” (see eg., p. 74). Of 
course, if the author doesn’t so generalize, 


his alternative is so many mythologies that} 


the latter situation is worse than the first. 
But this fact doesn’t stop the historian from 
feeling that extremely complex processes 
are presented as offensively simple. For ex- 
ample, 

With the dangers of idolatry in mind, Christian art 


thus became non-naturalistic, formal and deliber- 
ately primitive in style... (p. 44; cf. p. 161). 


Then, too, the remythologizer has to dive§ 


boldly into the depths of subjective interpre- 
tation, especially if he feels with Cope that 
the continuing relevance of biblical symbol- 
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ism is best seen in the light of C. J. Jung’s 
theory of archetypal symbols of the uncon- 
scious. The scholar stands on (what he 
hopes is) the shore screaming “Where are 
the controls! Where’s the evidence ?” 

He is especially piqued when a Cope com- 
plains of a kind of neo-typological biblicism : 


This kind of interpretation has the advantage of 
enabling those who practice it to show that any- 
thing in the Scriptures can mean anything else. 
. .. The dialectical ingenuity [of Austin Farrer] 
in itself gives rise to the suspicion that perhaps 
something is being done with mirrors . .... (pp. 
90-91). 


“Well!” says he, in a fine dander, “who 
could match the ad lib exegesis of these sam- 
ples?” (as he lifts slightly out of context a 
few especially extreme passages) : 


Jesus moves on the face of the Galilean waters, 
and thus symbolizes the power of the human psyche 
in full consciousness and its control of the mysteri- 
ous depths of the unconscious. Here is another way 
of thinking of his ‘perfection’ (p. 93). 


The throne itself [in the New Year enthronement 
festivals] is a symbol of the Great Mother, and 
the enthroning really signifies the new birth which 
(in the ancient ritual) follows the king’s vicarious 
humiliation and death—he is annually reborn as 
the son of the virgin-earth-mother (p. 156). 


The cult of the Christmas tree is popular because 
the unconscious ‘recognizes’ a mystery of life and 
knowledge signified by a tree . . . (p. 173). 


Nevertheless, Cope and his fellows are to 
be congratulated. Every college teacher of 
religion knows how much of his labor is de- 
voted to trying to translate ancient materials 
into modern language and thought forms. 
Doubtless no particular translation will 
please all or even many. But the effort is 
worthy if, like Cope’s, it turns one’s atten- 
tion to rethinking for oneself fresh possibili- 
ties in the Bible and the church’s worship 
forms. Because of the impressive range of 
his learning and the even more impressive 
range of his sensibility Cope passes this test 
easily. 

One might feel that he would have 
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strengthened his work by offering a little! 
more deliberate discussion of his methodol 
ogy and some recognition of its limitations) 
He could have tightened the structure andf 
given early guides to his architectonic. Af 
little more documentation (e.g., on page@ 
37, 46, 56, 62, 102, 188, 189, 250) would 
have been welcome. Much more important 
one wishes he could have given as much at¢ 
tention to the post-Darwinian and post-Ein 
steinian aspects of the modern world as h ' 
did to the post-Freudian. 

On the other hand, the work as it stands | 
perhaps in part because of its diffuse charg 
acter, embodies the author’s message bette 
than some others’ works of greater precisiong. 
The power of symbolism is that it mediate§ 
without straining out ambiguities and parag 
doxes. It is well for a book designed to vitalg 
ize one’s sensitivity to symbols not to deaf! 
with them in such a way that the readef 
feels it is too bad they can’t be supplante 
by straightforward exposition. ‘here is som 
point to the comment of the vexed paint 
that if he could tell in words the “meaning 
of his painting, there would fiav@ been 
justification for painting it. 

Finally, a word of appreciation is in ord¢ 
for Cope’s felicity of expression and h 
pungent wit as well as his generous attitu¢ 
toward those who differ. In view of the in 
possibility of the task attempted, this wor 
is no inconsiderable achievement. Moreove 
it is enjoyable reading. 


Curtis W. R. Larson 
Queens College 


IN MEMORY OF JOACHIM WAC 


The History of Religions: Essays in Met 
odology. Edited by Mircea ELIADE 2 
Josern M. Kiracawa. Chicago: Unive 
sity of Chicago Press, 1959. xii + 1 
pages. $5.00. 


These eight essays in memory of Joach 
Wach can well serve as an introduction 
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the discipline of the history of religions. 
The novice who finds himself bewildered by 
the complexities and the very mass of the 
field can here find a guide which will lead 
him into the stream of developments and 
offer him a perspective on basic issues. For 
the more advanced student of the subject it 
is a compendium of important positions with 
many valuable suggestions for further con- 
sideration. 

These essays have as their basic purpose 
to further the development of the history of 
religions as a field of study which is seeking 
to formulate a clear methodology and to set 
practical limits to its domain. The volume 
represents a solid contribution to these ends 
and the promise in Dean Brauer’s Preface 
that the Chicago Press intends to issue 
further works in this area is good news. 

The first chapter, by Professor Kitagawa, 
traces “The History of Religions in Amer- 
ica” as an academic discipline. It is an ex- 
cellent apology for the subject as an essential 
part of the liberal arts curriculum and pre- 
sents a lucid summary of the growth of this 
field of study, offering some clear signposts 
for future development. 

Professor W. C. Smith of McGill Uni- 
versity continues with “Comparative Re- 
ligions: Whither—and Why?” He shows 
how the history of religions has moved from 
a first stage wherein the stress was upon the 
accumulation of impersonal data into a sec- 
ond stage where it became obvious that ac- 
tual people were involved in these religions 
of Asia and Africa. Now we are moving 
into the third stage in which the commitment 
of both the observer and the observed are 
seen to be central. To think in terms of 
“committed scholarship” should no longer 
be regarded as anomalous but rather as a 
necessary requirement to understanding. 

The Italian scholar, Dr. Pettazzoni, has 
contributed a short treatise on his favorite 
theme, “The Supreme Being: Phenomeno- 
logical Structure and Historical Develop- 
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ment,” in which he stresses that man’s “‘no-! 
tion of a Supreme Being springs from man’s 
existential needs.” Professor Jean Daniélo 
of the Catholic Institute of Paris next dis¥ 
cusses phenomenology and philosophy of req 
ligion in relation to the thought of Henr 
Duméry, arguing that man’s religions rep 
resent recognition of the “successive form¢) 
of one reality,” conceding, however, thaf 
the normative questions of the locus of thig) 
reality remains to be answered. J 

Professor Eliade’s contribution, “Method 
ological Remarks on the Study of Religiou 
Symbolism,” is a good introduction to hig 
school of thought which has its roots if 
Jungian psychology. He stresses the possi 
bility, in fact, the necessity of having a poi 
of view in the midst of the jungle of data 
and states that “one is a historian of rel 
gions not by virtue of mastering a certai 
number of philologies, but because one 
able to integrate religious data into a ge 
eral perspective.” 

I pass over the seven page chapter of tl 
French Islamics scholar, Louis Massignor 
with the hope that his failure to commun 
cate his “Notion of the ‘Real Elite’” to 
was due either to my own human limitatio 
or to the physical limitations of his articl 
Professor Ernst Benz of the University 
Marburg has a thoughtful and helpful di 
cussion “On Understanding Non-Christis 
Religions.” His presentation of the kind 
pitfalls into which a Christian or a weste 
interpreter can stumble should be requir¢ 
reading for every teacher of the history 
religions. 

The anchor man is Friedrich Heiler w 
has much to say about the “modern scien 
of religion,” but who illustrates on eve 
page his dependence upon a few unexamin 
axioms which obviate any real claim to { 
low a genuine Religionswissenschaft. It 
unfortunate that this essay was placed [4 
since it appeals to the natural prejudice 
men to seek unity and harmony rather t 
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to wrestle with the problems of human di- 
versity which exist in so many areas of life. 
What we really are offered is a sermon on a 
text from Schleiermacher: “The deeper one 
progresses in religion, the more the whole 
religious world appears as an indivisible 
whole.” He begins with a reference which 
unfortunately misapplies Malachi 2:10, 
“Have we not all one father?,” which long 
since has been shown to refer to the Jew as 
opposed to the gentile. His common denom- 
inator for all religions is that of a “divine 


essence’ or “divine absolute” recognized and . 


known by mystics of all ages and religions. 
This “truth” is proclaimed with evangelical 
fervor and much “evidence” is adduced to 
support it. But what is lacking is a truly 
scientific methodology, and one is left with 
the question: “If all religions really are the 
same at base what difference does it make 
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what anyone believes?” If this essay had | 


been placed first rather than last it is prob- 
able that one would lay down this volume 
with a different feeling about the nature of 
Religionswissenschaft. 

But if Christian scholars can be as dis- 
parate as Barth, Toynbee, and Wieman, the 
amazing fact is how much agreement exists 
between scholars in the field of the history 
of religions. Perhaps this is due in part to 
the legacy of biblical scholarship which has 
set the pace for so much of the study of re- 
ligious literature and movements. In any 
event these essays in methodology by a gal- 
axy of western scholars is a worthy and last- 
ing memorial to the contributions of Pro- 
fessor Wach. 


Davip G. BRADLEY 


Duke University 
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